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And The Winners Are ... 


The Saskatchewan Union of Nurses (SUN) is pleased to announce 
the winners from our Patients and Families First Innovation Challenge. 


SUN Member, Lynne Telfer (Saskatoon): the development of a 
Pediatric Cardiac Rehabilitation Program in Saskatchewan. 


Patient advocate, Donna Dalziel (Prince Albert): a multisensory | 
stimulation program and activity sessions for improving mood, 
behaviour, and quality of life for dementia patients in long-term care. 









Each recipient will receive ה‎ 0 
award and SUN's support to assist 
in making their dream innovation a reality. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
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an invitation to share accountabi lity 


“Women should avoid dressing like sluts іп 


order not to be victimized.” 
-TORONTO POLICE CONSTABLE MICHAEL SANGUINETTI 


he above statement, uttered at an information 

session on campus safety at York University 

on January 24 this year, is but one expression 
of the systemic gender oppression that plagues our 
institutions and relationships. The ethic that informed 
Sanguinetti's statement is so deeply embedded in 
the structure of our society that it is often rendered 
invisible. 

Time and again, when incidents like this bring institu- 
tionalized violence into sharp, if fleeting, public focus, 
we treat them as reprehensible but anomalous slip-ups, 
vilifying the individual rather than holding responsible 
the systems of oppression from which his words or 
actions emerge. In a sense, we shoot the messenger. 

Sanguinetti must be held accountable. But investing 
all of our rage and blame in a single representative of 
society's ills is dangerous. As Yasmin Jiwani points 
out in "Hierarchies of worthiness" in this issue, the 
mainstream media's singular focus on a mad serial 
killer or lone soldier who misuses his power is only a 
distraction: the real problem is the underlying systems 
of violence that give birth to his actions and determine 
who his victims are. 

Rather than shoot the messenger, let's gratefully 
accept the constable's statement as an invitation to trace 
his message back to its roots and untangle the mess of 
systemic oppression from which it sprung. 

As Judith Butler articulates in "Lives less livable" on 
page 4, at the root of all oppression and violence is the 
question: whose lives are valuable? From the hundreds 
of women who die at the hands of their intimate 
partners every year in Canada, to the thousands of gay 
men who lost their lives to AIDS in the 1980s before the 
medical system decided to pay attention, or the geno- 
cide of Indigenous peoples in North America, there is 
an undeniable pattern in whose lives are considered 
valuable, livable and ultimately grievable. 

Statistics of violence based on gender or sexual 
orientation bring stark clarity to this pattern. Between 
1997 and 2002, spousal violence made up the single 
largest category of convictions involving violent 
offences in Canada. Over 90 per cent of offenders were 
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male. Although no national record of exact numbers 
exists, Indigenous activists estimate that 60 per cent 
of the 3,000 or more women who have gone missing 
or been murdered in Canada since 1980 were Native. 
Indigenous women between the ages of 25 and 44 are 
five times more likely than all other Canadian women 
in the same age group to die as a result of violence. And 
gay and lesbian individuals are 2.5 times more likely to 
be victims of violence than heterosexual individuals. 

The first step toward emancipation must be recogni- 
tion of the shared struggle between all those consid- 
ered less valuable by our state and social structures. 
Liberation can only happen collectively and across all 
communities simultaneously. Freedom at the expense 
of others' freedom is not freedom at all, but a different 
and twisted kind of enslavement. 

Nearly a month after Sanguinetti's talk, and in 
response to public outrage by York University students 
and staff, the constable apologized and retracted the 
statement. 

In the six weeks following his statement, a grassroots 
group of impassioned organizers launched SlutWalk, 
a march from Queen's Park to the Toronto Police 
Headquarters that saw thousands of self-proclaimed 
sluts take to the streets on April 3 to draw attention to 
the absurdity of blaming the victims of sexual assault 
and demand that the police restructure their training 
and education programs. 

As seekers of a more just world, we must acknowledge 
our collective complicity in injustice and align our 
actions and our words such that we do not to reproduce 
the oppression that we seek to oppose. Without a 
fundamental upheaval of the very nature of our social 
and political structures and relationships, Sanguinetti's 
statement will fade from our collective memory, filed 
under temporarily shocking and upsetting blunders 
by ignorant authorities, and SlutWalk too risks disap- 
pearing from history as a one-off creative protest by 
temporarily enraged activists. 

This issue seeks to draw attention to the importance 
of intersectionality in our struggle to engender a 
broad-based emancipation for all marginalized peoples. 
Uniting our movements under the shared understand- 
ing ofa common struggle against all systems of oppres- 
sion is the only way to realize a future in which all lives 
are considered worthy of living. 


SHAYNA STOCK, EpITOR/PUBLISHER 
shayna@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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About the Cover 


truggles for freedom defy erasure; they beat wordlessly in blood, cross water and 
root through land. What does it mean, then, to engender emancipation? 

As I read the articles contained in this issue, I find a 1988 photograph of Afghan 
women on parade, each bearing an AK-47. In addition to everything inferred by the date 
it was taken, that photo represents a fraction of the women engaged in ceaseless combat 
against the international tag-team of white supremacy and patriarchy. They are fighting 
for themselves, for alliances worth building, for women who have fought and will fight 
in turn, and for women whose situation is so precarious that they cannot. They fight at 
the intersections of gender, sexuality, racialization, ability, class, and citizenship. 

In the spirit of hope and revolution, and because not all of us are at liberty to choose 
our battles, the freedom fighter carries a weapon, and surrounds herself with living green 
fuel for the struggle. 

With thanks to Luam Kidane, the model/warrior, and endless gratitude to the sisters, 
mothers, grandmothers, aunties, daughters and their chosen allies. The world would not 
turn but for you pushing it round. 

AFUWA GRANGER 
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About 1,000 people — patient, if 
excited — form a damp line that loops 
down a hallway, hangs a right, traces 
a big “U” around the foyer and snakes 
off around one of the buildings curved 
walls. 

Name-tagged marshals — some barely 
out of their teens — are just as excited as 
the crowd. The name on everyone’ lips? 
Judith Butler. 

The renowned queer theorist is in 
town to deliver a keynote lecture as part 
of the seventh annual Israeli Apartheid 
Week in Toronto. 

Author and editor of a stack of books, 
Butler became a household name — 
at least in geeky, queer households 
— for Gender Trouble, a 1990 classic of 
theory in which she argues that gender 
is performance, rather than part of our 

essential being. 

Butler's theory of gender-as-per- 

formance remains her best-known 
contribution to academia, but for the 
last decade her attention has gradually 
shifted from gender to the politics of war. 
Now shes struggling with questions like, 
whose deaths matter, and why are some 
deaths grievable but others not? 
During a one-on-one with Marcus 
McCann of Xtra!, a gay and lesbian 
online newspaper, Butler talks about the 
challenges facing the gay movement — 
including its increasing reliance on state 
recognition as a tool of change — and 
draws parallels between queer libera- 
tion and Palestinian human rights work. 
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Lives less livable 


Expanding queer solidarity beyond sexuality 


An interview with Judith Butler 


By Marcus McCann 


It seems that in the last decade there 
has been an uptick in queers who 
are taking issue with Israeli foreign 
policy. 

For me, the term queer, from its early 
days, was an idea of alliance. It wasn't, 
for me, an issue of identity. Queer was 
a way of accepting that there are com- 
plex identifications, and that gender 
and sexuality were not always easily 
described by identity categories. And 
1 liked what Eve Sedgwick had to 
say, early on, that anyone who was 
against homophobia was welcome 
to the club. 

I think, from the early '90s, [when] 
there were a number of populations 
that were suffering in the AIDS crisis 
in the United States, it was imperative 
to make alliances across minority 
populations. And the queer struggle 
for visibility and for AIDS education 
and AIDS prevention really started 
to be involved with questions of eco- 
nomic justice and political equality 
more broadly. 

But, let me just say, it's not a ques- 
tion of Israel's foreign policy. Twenty 
per cent of [Israel's] population is Pal- 
estinian. And they have what I would 
call damaged rights. They don't have 
full equality under the legal structure 
of Israel. And then the occupied terri- 
tory has a kind of uncertain status. Is 
it independent? Is it Israel? Certainly, 
Israel controls it militarily, and Israel 
retains the right to accept or reject 












any elections that take place there. 
So there's no political autonomy; 
that's what "occupied" means. So it's 
not exactly foreign policy. It's neither 
domestic nor foreign policy. I don't 
know how to describe it. 


In your essay on gay marriage in 
Undoing Gender, you point out that 
the push for recognition of gay mar- 
riage segregates the queer popula- 
tion by rendering illegitimate other 
types of sexual arrangements that 
do not adhere to the marriage norm. 
Also in that essay, you're trying to 
defend the movement against ho- 
mophobes, the people on the right 
wing who are opposed to gay mar- 
riage, without yourself endorsing 
it. It seems like an uneasy balance 
you're trying to stake. 

Yeah. Well, I think there are many 
homophobic arguments against gay 
marriage that have to be opposed. 
And then there's a separate question, 
which is should gay marriage be at the 
centre of a movement that is meant to 
enfranchise or empower sexualities? 
It's not at the top of my agenda. And 
I'm not sure it should be at the top of 
the agenda. 

I think, in the U.S. at least, the 
right-to-marriage movement has 
focused on property and wanting 
acceptance as normalized bourgeois 
people, and monogamy, and the 
idea of couplehood. Think about 


the complex ways in which sexual 
and intimate relationships take 
place; they don't always conform to 
that. There are modes of sexuality 
that aren't centred on marriage-like 
arrangements, and that's been part 
of a radical sexual movement for a 
really long time, calling into ques- 
tion how we arrange sexuality, and 
what arrangements are best, and 
what works and what doesn't, and 
what are the norms or ideals around 
which we organize our sexual lives. It 
seems really important to keep those 
questions open. 


If that's true, then the movement 
around Don't Ask, Don't Tell must 
be even more clearly about state 
recognition. 

Of course, the point of repealing Don't 
Ask, Don't Tell is to make sure that gay 
and lesbian people can come out in the 
military and not lose their positions or 
suffer discrimination or harassment. 

Of course I'm against harassment 
and discrimination and there should 
be no such policy, but we also need a 
queer critique of the military. If we're 


just going to struggle for the rights of 


people to be out in the military, then 
we're not asking what the military is 
doing and what we think the military 
ought to be doing. 

It seems to me that queer people 
know what it is to be dishonoured 
and not to have their lives considered 
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"I DON'T THINK 
WE SHOULD BE 
TAKING OUR 
FREEDOM AT 
THE EXPENSE OF 
OTHERS. 
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valuable, not to have the opportunity 
to publicly grieve the losses we have 
endured. And that links up with ques- 
tions of war, really. 

My work has shifted, from sexuality 
and gender to the politics of war, but 
they're really linked by the question of 
whose lives count. And when we think 
about targeted populations and civil- 
ians who lose their lives in America’s 
wars, I think that queer people should 
have solidarity with those populations 
whose lives are not considered livable. 
That’s a kind of alliance that I would 
understand as a queer alliance. 

So that explains why I would — as 
someone who elaborated a queer 
theory — be very concerned with the 
situation in Palestine, where rights are 
abrogated and there is no real political 
self-determination for the Palestinian 
people, and where violence is waged 
against Palestinians, and where the 
loss of those lives is not regarded as 
equally valuable, as equally lost. 


Speaking of bodies that are grievable 
or not grievable, in Canada, there's 
been a bit of a resurgence in anti- 
prostitution feminism. There was 
a hotly contested debate here on 
the University of Toronto campus 
between the Coalition Against Traf- 
ficking in Women and folks from 
Maggie's, which is a support and 
advocacy group by and for sex work- 
ers. And in Vancouver, a group of 
lesbian feminists who just released 
a statement calling for the abolition 
of prostitution. I wanted to get your 
thoughts on why there might be a 
resurgence right now. 

I'm more aware of these debates in the 
U.K. than I am of the debates in Can- 
ada. But I do think that we have to ask 
whether all prostitution is coerced. 
I think it's one thing to be against 
coerced sexuality — I’m against co- 
erced sexuality, I’m against coercion, 
I'm against rape — and it's another 
thing to decide that prostitution is by 
definition coercive sexuality. There are 
many women who enter into sex work 
who are actually making a living wage 


retirement guarantees. And I think 
we would be making an error if we 
understood a movement for those 
employment conditions as somehow 
promoting coerced sexuality. 

I'm not convinced that all prosti- 
tution is coerced. It's a choice that 
people make under certain economic 
conditions. And I can think of a lot 
of forms of labour that women are in 
that they may not like very much, that 
they will wish that they had another 
set of options, but I'm not sure that 
prostitution is the worst of them. And 
I guess I would call it sex work rather 
than prostitution. 


When you decided not to accept the 


award at the June 2010 Christopher 
Street Day celebrations [Germany's 
Pride festival] in Berlin, you said in 
your refusal speech that gay and les- 
bian people were being used as a way 
to fuel anti-immigration positions in 
Europe. Can you elaborate on that? 


Some of the leaders of that parade es- 


poused very strong anti-immigration 
positions. They were calling for a 
greater police monitoring of minority 
populations in Berlin and seeming to 
identify the threat of homophobia in 
Germany as coming from new immi- 
grants. It struck me as Islamophobic, 
and of course, wasn't considering 
the ways in which homophobia is 
reproduced at various major German 
institutions — educational institutions, 
religious institutions. 

Not to say that there aren't immi- 
grants who have strong views about 
homosexuality or even have been 
offensive in their approach to homo- 
sexuality or gay people. But there is 
also a very large queer community of 
colour in Berlin, and they were act- 
ing as if queers were white and their 
enemies were not. So, I couldn't really 
accept that map of power. 

I think we need to be in alliances 
that are dedicated to broader goals of 
social justice. I don't think we should 
be taking our freedom at the expense 
of others. © 


and who need greater protection and А longer version of this interview was originally 
good medical care and some kind of published by Xtra! at www.xtra.ca. 
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Safer sex work 


The case for decriminaLlization 


By Robyn Maynard 
Illustrations by Derek Broad 


in preventing a prostitute from taking steps that could 
reduce the risk of such violence.’ 

With these concluding remarks by Justice Susan Himel, the 
laws that kept sex work illegal in Ontario were struck down 
in November 2010. The ruling, however, has been stayed, 
pending an appeal by the federal government that’s scheduled 
to begin April 29, 2011. 

If the appeal is unsuccessful and these laws do indeed fall 
in Ontario, it would likely set off a chain of challenges across 
the country, which would be a major victory for sex workers 
and those advocating for their rights. 


(€ I: my view the law plays a sufficient contributory role 


Decriminalizing prostitution in Canada 
Dos itself has never been illegal in Canada, but 
almost everything that makes sex work possible is: Sec- 
tion 210 of the Criminal Code regarding bawdy houses makes 
it illegal to run, work in, or be inside of any building where 
sexual services are exchanged for money; Section 212 (1) 
(j) outlaws living off the avails of prostitution, thus barring 
prostitutes and their dependants from living off of their 
earnings; and Section 213 (1)(c) outlaws communicating for 
the purposes of soliciting, thus criminalizing any negotiation 
about rates and time of sexual services. 

Based on extended research on the arguments both for 
and against the criminalization of sex work, Justice Himel 
ultimately concluded that these three laws disallow sex 
workers the freedom to negotiate the terms of their own 
safety, thereby enabling the violence that is often perpetrated 
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against them by clients. 
Many womens rights organizations have denounced the 


decriminalization ruling, arguing that sex work is inherently 
violent, and that to decriminalize it legalizes violence against 
women. 

But organizations comprised of women in the sex industry, 
who have experienced criminalization and violence first- 
hand, have generally been supportive of Justice Himel's 
decision. Émilie Laliberté, director of Stella, a by-and-for sex 
workers' rights organization based in Montreal, argues that 
the perspective of feminist organizations which view all sex 
work as abuse, coercion and exploitation is based on ideology 
rather than fact. And besides, she says, there are other parts of 
the Criminal Code that address these issues. "In the Criminal 
Code there are many other sections that fight exploitation, 
profiting based on coercion, and profiting based on juveniles. 
[Himel] kept these things in purposefully.” 

Violence against sex workers is endemic, and nightmarish 
scenarios such as the Pickton murders in B.C. exemplify the 
social marginalization that makes sex workers' lives seem- 
ingly more expendable. Laliberté argues that criminalization 


stayed, “АП of the ways to increase your workplace security 
are illegal right now.’ 

Regarding the section outlawing bawdy houses, Himel 
stated in her ruling that "the evidence suggests that work- 
ing in-call is the safest way to sell sex; yet, prostitutes who 
attempt to increase their level of safety by working in-call 
face criminal sanction.” 

Laliberté concurs. "We see in putting together our Bad 
Tricks list [Stellas anonymous list of abusive clients] that 
most of the aggression takes place on the streets. When you 
work from inside you control your environment and you can 
put in place more security measures.” 

Though ‘living off the avails’ of prostitution might conjure 
up images of abusive pimps forcing women to work for 
them and living off of their money, this law also criminalizes 
common security measures taken by women, such as hiring 
drivers to take them from place to place, security guards for 
their workplace, or managers to pre-screen clients. Himel 
noted the danger of criminalizing security measures in her 
concluding remarks, arguing that “Prostitution, including 
legal out-call work, may be made less dangerous if a prosti- 


Criminalization of sex workers creates a perceived institutional 
impunity for those who perpetrate violence against them, and 
inhibits sex workers from reporting violence for fear of arrest. 


puts workers at particular risk of danger by imposing a struc- 
tural vulnerability. “These women* get targeted for sexual 
assault because they are not protected, and do not have any 
rights. Just the fact that women are being seen as criminals 
sends a message to society that they аге less than human.” 
Criminalization of sex workers creates a perceived insti- 
tutional impunity for those who perpetrate violence against 
them, and inhibits sex workers from reporting violence for fear 
of arrest. "We've seen too many times women in the industry 
subjected to mandatory arrest after reporting sexual aggres- 
sion,’ says Laliberté. Women are therefore doubly victimized, 
first by the perpetrator, and then by the criminal justice system. 

This rights-free vacuum that sex workers inhabit is espe- 

cially troubling for women and trans women, who already 
face a higher level of societal stigma for not conforming 
to gender norms. The history of racism and colonization 
that places Indigenous women at far higher levels of social 
marginalization also increases their vulnerability to violence 
both from clients and police officers. 

The fact that criminalization impedes women’s ability to 
reduce the risk of violence and aggression against them was 
Himel's main reason for striking down sections 210, 212(1)(j) 
and 213(1)(c). Laliberté notes that indeed, with Himel's ruling 
"This article is focused on sex workers who identify as, or conduct their sex work 
as, women. For this reason, the terms ‘women’ and ‘sex workers’ are often used 
interchangeably. Violence against male-identified sex workers is an under-explored 


topic that also deserves critical analysis but does not fit into the size and scope 
of this article. 
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tute is allowed to hire an assistant or a bodyguard; yet, such 
business relationships are illegal due to the living on the 
avails of prostitution provision? The abusive coercion and 
financial exploitation often perpetrated by pimps remains 
illegal elsewhere in the Criminal Code. 

The successful removal of the third section, barring com- 
munication for the purposes of soliciting, would be a major 
cause for celebration for sex workers' rights organizations. 
If removed, it would mean that women could negotiate 
rates without fear before agreeing to take clients. This is 
particularly significant for women working on the street, who 
already face the most violence. Presently, for fear of getting 
arrested, women often get into a vehicle without being able 
to first screen the client, negotiate fair rates and services, or 
discuss safe sex. According to Laliberté, "They just jump in, 
and then they go into back alleys and darker areas where there 
are less people around so as not to be seen by the police” 

"Because of this we see more STIs and more violence; adds 
Laliberté. The World AIDS Campaign recently published 
a report which substantiates this observation, stating that 
criminalization increases women's vulnerability to contract- 
ing HIV because they are less able to negotiate safe sex 
practices. Justice Himel's concluding remarks concur and go 
further, stating that this section not only inhibits women's 
capacity to protect themselves, but also undermines their 
right to freedom of expression guaranteed under the Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms. 


Case Study: Decriminalization in New Zealand 


"Because of decriminalization you have this expectation now that 
we should be safe. In a criminalized environment, if something 
disturbing happened, we had no choice, really, but to shrug it off. 

In a decriminalized environment, people can act, they can say 1 
deserve occupational safety and health, I'm not going to put up with 
this. Who can I ring?” 


-CATHERINE, MEMBER OF THE NEW ZEALAND PROSTITUTES COLLECTIVE 


T a landmark decision in 2003, the laws that rendered 
sex work illegal in New Zealand, nearly identical to those 
singled out by Justice Himel, were removed, making New 
Zealand the first country in the world to decriminalize sex 
work. At the same time, the Prostitution Reform Act was 
introduced to ensure sex workers’ rights and needs were 
being met. This act specifically bars managers from forcing 
sex workers to have intercourse with clients, bans any kind of 
coercion using financial or physical threats, allows women to 
work together collectively out of the location of their choos- 
ing, and provides sex workers with workplace safety benefits 
and the ability to file unemployment claims. 

Catherine is a member of the New Zealand Prostitutes 


“All of the ways to increase your 
workplace security are illegal right now: 


-Émilie Laliberté, director of Stella 


Collective, a sex workers' rights advocacy organization that 
played a large role in the decriminalization of sex work and 
the introduction of the Prostitution Reform Act. When asked 
how decriminalization has affected her working conditions, 
Catherine states emphatically, "In my day of working it was 
common for us to be arrested, be publicly shamed, and to 
know that there was nothing we could do if we were faced 
with violence when working — all of those terrible things that 
happened in a criminalized environment. Have conditions 
improved? Short answer: enormously!” 

Since decriminalization, if a woman is forced to have 
sex with a client against her will through the use of threats 
or fines, it is the manager or the client who faces criminal 
prosecution — up to 14 years of incarceration — and the sex 
worker can report this free from the fear of arrest. Recent 
studies demonstrate that women's perceived levels of safety 
have drastically increased since 2003: before decriminaliza- 
tion, 37 per cent of sex workers felt they could refuse a client. 
This increased to 62 per cent within four years. According to 
Catherine, "It used to be common for clients to pretend to 
be the police and force people into things. Now sex workers 
can turn down requests and feel safe.” 

Though local politicians are continually making notable 
efforts to re-criminalize sex work, the concept that sex work- 
ers, especially on the street level, should have rights is now 
widely accepted in much of New Zealand society. 

Catherine explains that many basic exploitative workplace 
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"People stand up to unfair conditions. They 
are now empowered to be appalled” 


-CATHERINE, MEMBER OF THE NEW ZEALAND PROSTITUTES COLLECTIVE 


practices that were the norm under criminalization, such 
as unjust fining or forced 14-hour shifts, can now be chal- 
lenged in much the same way as a parking ticket. "If your 
manager unfairly takes your money, you can fill out a form 
saying you're disputing the [theft]. Your boss will talk to the 
adjudicator, and these adjudicators are generally in favour 
of the sex worker in those scenarios. It's both practical and 
extremely empowering.” 

The Prostitution Reform Act offers sex workers a variety 
of measures to ensure workplace safety, from mediation to 
pressing charges criminally, depending on the severity of 
events and the desire of the sex worker involved. Safe sex 
practices are part of the legislation, posters about safer sex 
methods are mandatory in all brothels, and brothel operators 
are required by law to support sex workers' right to safe sex, 
rather than pressuring them into unsafe sex, refusing access 
to condoms, or hiding condoms in case of police raids, as 
happens in Canada. 

Catherine notes that these new norms provide a level of 
self-determination to sex workers previously unheard of 
under criminalization. "People stand up to unfair conditions. 
They are now empowered to be appalled.” 

In the lead-up to decriminalization, many New Zealanders 
feared a huge influx of sex workers into the country. Research 
commissioned by the Ministry of Justice in 2005, with partici- 
pation from New Zealand police offices and the New Zealand 
Prostitutes Collective, demonstrates that there was in fact no 
influx. The city of Christchurch, which had large numbers of 
sex workers both prior to and following decriminalization, 
saw no increase in the number of sex workers from 1999 to 


2006. 


Upcoming Battles 

ccording to an Angus Reid poll conducted for שו‎ 5% 

magazine in 2009, nearly 50 per cent of Canadians 
believe that prostitution should not be punished. While 
there are some calling for Canada to adopt the Swedish 
model, which criminalizes clients but not prostitutes, polling 
shows that only 8 per cent of Canadians support this option. 
Laliberté critiques this model, asking, “How can a worker 
work safely while she has to go on the black market to find 
a client? It’s not respecting the choice of women to do these 
exchanges. The police should be arresting assaulters and not 
consensual adults negotiating sexual services.’ 

With the appeal to Himel's ruling set to begin April 29, 
those in support of decriminalization face a difficult battle. 
These sections falling in Ontario would likely lead to their 
eventual challenging all across Canada, and the Conservative 
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government and the mainstream feminist organizations that 
do not support decriminalization will no doubt do everything 
in their power to stop Ontario from setting such a precedent. 

According to Laliberté, one of the upcoming challenges 
for sex workers' rights organizations in Ontario will be to 
make interventions in the appeal. For Stella, this will mean 
focusing on educating both politicians and the public. To 
that end, Stella is currently coordinating a project titled 
Stella Deboutte, which involves collecting, transcribing, and 
publishing interviews with sex workers on how criminaliza- 
tion affects their lives. 

Laliberté stresses that it is sex workers, and not those who 
claim to speak for them, who should be the ones determining 
the laws that govern their bodies. "It's sex workers that need 
to be in control of their own destiny and not at the mercy of 
laws that endanger them. We need a consultation with sex 
workers in all sectors on decriminalization, from strippers to 
women working on the street, on how we can enable them 
to work in safety and in dignity. It's been forever that we are 
criminalized so organizing will be quite tricky. But we're 
looking forward to it" 6 
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Queers Against Israeli Apartheid march in Toronto's annual Pride parade 


Sanitizing Pride 


In the lead-up to Pride festivities this June, we review last 
year’s attempted ban of Queers Against Israeli Apartheid 


By Natalie Kouri-Towe 


ith Toronto’s 3lst annual Pride Parade fast 

approaching, the legacy of last year’s controversial 

attempted banning of the group Queers Against 
Israeli Apartheid from the Parade continues to resonate today. 
On May 21, 2010, it was leaked that the board of directors 
of Pride Toronto had banned the use of the term “Israeli 
Apartheid” at the 2010 Parade. Pressured to respond to pro- 
Israel lobbying against the involvement of the Toronto-based 
group Queers Against Israeli Apartheid (QuAIA), Pride’s board 
of directors banned the phrase (effectively banning the group) 
in an attempt to appease those pushing for QuAIA's exclusion, 
while apparently trying to minimize the local fallout by not 
directly banning the group itself. The news set off a tidal wave 
of opposition in the local queer and trans community, which 
ultimately resulted in the ban being lifted just days before the 
Parade, on June 23. 

Underlying the ban and the resulting anti-censorship cam- 
paign was a complex web of actors and interests, including 
pro-Israel lobbyists from the Canadian Jewish Congress, the 
Friends of Simon Wiesenthal Center for Holocaust Studies, 
B'nai Brith Canada, city politicians, local activists and partici- 
pants in the annual Pride Parade. Pride Toronto's month-long 
ban inspired others across Canada to march in Edmonton, 
Montreal, Vancouver and Ottawa Pride Parades projecting 
similar messages and including the phrase “Israeli Apartheid.’ 
No one could have anticipated the widespread impact of 
QuAIAS participation in Toronto Pride on the local Toronto 
scene, across Canada and internationally. 


Why Queers Against Israeli Apartheid? 

ueers Against Israeli Apartheid formed in Toronto in 
СЭ). comprising а small but diverse group of local 
activists who had become increasingly concerned with the use 
of gay rights to justify the Israeli government's occupation of 
Palestine and apartheid policies towards Palestinian people. 
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The group initially had three goals: first, to disrupt the use of 
gay identity and gay rights to validate an apartheid regime; 
second, to encourage Toronto's queer community to learn 
more about the Israel/Palestine conflict and mobilize local 
queers to become more politically active; and third, to offer 
support to the growing movement of queer Palestinian activists 
struggling within Israel and Palestine. 

QuAIAS participation in the Toronto Pride Parade emerged 
as a response to Israel's pinkwashing campaign. Pinkwashing, 
the use of gender, sexual and gay rights to validate a state or 
other institution and detract from its violations of human 
rights, has been increasingly deployed in Israel's "Brand Israel" 
campaign, which was launched in Toronto in 2006. 

Israel's pinkwashing functions in two ways. First, it appeals 
to LBGT people in Canada by showcasing how Israel grants 
freedom and rights to its sexual minority citizens, including 
same-sex marriage and adoption laws, and cosmopolitan living 
in gay-friendly Tel Aviv. What is omitted are the ways that 
Palestinians are excluded from these rights and are often placed 
in even more precarious conditions if living without documen- 
tation within Israel. Also omitted is the pervasive homophobia 
that remains within many sectors of Israeli society. 

Second, these rights for Israeli citizens are promoted as 
ammunition in debates in defence of Israel. Despite the 
advances Israel has made in its legislation, rights are not 
exchangeable. Recognizing gay rights does not validate the 
continued violation of Palestinian rights under occupation 
and apartheid. 


How it all began 

uAIA gained little public attention in its first year of 

activity. By June 2009, however, the group got its first 
splash of attention after a May 27 National Post article pre- 
emptively announced that the group had been banned from 
the 2009 Pride Parade. Following a flurry of letters and calls 
from the public, Pride clarified that in fact no ban had been 
made. In the year that followed, however, it became increas- 
ingly clear that Pride's executive director, Tracey Sandilands, 
and members of the board were working with local gay lawyer 
Martin Gladstone, Pride's conservative PR firm Navigator, 
pro-Israel lobbyists and city politicians to push QuAIA out of 
the 2010 Parade. Leaning on vague language in the city's anti- 
discrimination policy in conjunction with opaque administra- 
tive policies, Pride announced in early March 2010 that they 
would implement a process for vetting political messaging in 
the Parade. The announcement — clearly aimed at censoring 
ОЧАЈА — was met with community outrage. A "Don't Sanitize 
Pride" campaign was quickly launched in response, forcing 
Pride to retract this policy in just two weeks. 


The ban of “Israeli Apartheid” 

B: the end of March, QuAIA'S participation in the Parade 
had come under open attack as city councillors, mayoral 

candidates and corporate donors threatened that if QuAIA 

was not banned, Pride funding would be at risk. The City of 

Toronto's anti-discrimination policy was increasingly distorted 








to justify the call for a ban, suggesting that the words "Israeli 
Apartheid" constituted hate speech and created an atmosphere 
where people would feel unsafe or unwelcome. On May 13, 
local queer media outlet Xtra! exposed clear evidence that 
Pride Toronto and the City had been colluding for months 
to censor QuAIA at Pride 2010. The ban was made public the 
following week on May 21 in the Toronto Sun. 

Despite Pride's assertion that actual members of QuAIA 
were not banned, simply the phrase "Israeli Apartheid,’ the 
public quickly identified this as an attack on freedom of speech. 
Community groups mobilized swiftly in response, launching 
a campaign under the newly formed Pride Coalition for Free 
Speech to compel Pride to reverse its decision. At a mid-June 
press conference roughly 20 former Toronto Pride honourees, 
award winners, and grand marshals returned their awards 
and renounced their titles in opposition to Pride's censorship. 
Under increasing pressure and scrutiny from the local queer 
and trans community, Pride reversed its decision on June 23, 
little more than a week before the Parade date. 


Is calling Israel an apartheid state anti-Semitic? 


(e to the pro-Israel lobby's attack on QuAIA and Pride 
is the campaign to equate criticism of Israel with hate 
speech. From the Legislative Assembly of Ontario's condemna- 
tion of Israeli Apartheid Week in 2010 to the formation of the 
Canadian Parliamentary Coalition to Combat Antisemitism, 
there has been a growing attempt to claim that labelling Israel 
an apartheid state is anti-Semitic. 

The International Convention on the Suppression and 
Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid, adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1973, defines apartheid as 





How Pinkwashing Israel works 


1. Argue that Israel is the only country in the Middle East 
to grant gay rights; 


2. Accuse Arab and Muslim cultures of being inherently 
homophobic and venerate Israel as the only safe place 
for queers. 

Catch phrases: 








-"gay people are killed in Iran/Palestine/etc^ 
*"if you had a gay pride parade in Ramallah, you'd 
be killed;" 


3. Since these first two arguments must be true, LGBT 
people and anyone who stands for human rights should 


naturally stand with Israel, against the homophobic Arab 
world; 


4. If anyone still wants to criticize Israel for occupation or 
apartheid after they've been convinced that Israel really 
is a gay haven in a sea of homophobia, remind them that 
any criticism of Israel, including the labelling of Israel as 
an apartheid state, is the new face of anti-Semitism. 





"inhuman acts committed for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining domination by one racial group of persons over 
any other racial group of persons and systematically oppressing 
them” Over the last decade, the valid description of Israel as 
an apartheid state has gained currency, especially following the 
construction of Israel's separation wall. Public figures such as 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, Nelson Mandela, Naomi Klein, 
Israeli historian Ilan Pappé, UN Special Rapporteur John 
Dugard, and former U.S. president Jimmy Carter have argued 
that Israel's policies toward Palestinians constitute apartheid. 

How does a concept that aims to identify and describe the 
practice of racialized injustice come to be so contentious? The 
crux lies in the equation of the Israeli state with the Jewish 
people. Typically, the argument follows that criticism of Israel's 
policies are disguised attacks on the rights of Jewish people 
to self-determination and security. This rhetoric erases the 
voices of dissenting Jews, who do not identify with the Israeli 
state as their representative. It also misuses the language of 
anti-hate speech to silence valid criticism of state policy. While 
the problem of anti-Semitism must be addressed — especially 
neo-Nazism in Canada and xenophobia across Europe - the 
conflation of legitimate criticism of state violence and repres- 
sion with hate speech is not only wrong, it is also severely 
damaging. 

When lobbyists called on Pride to ban QuAIA from the 
Parade, they argued that the term "Israeli Apartheid" was hate- 
ful because it implies that the Israeli state is racist, effectively 
hurting the reputation and image of Israel, and by extension 
Israel's supporters in Canada. Pro-Israel lobbying at Pride also 
plays a part in the larger realm of conservative activism that is 
increasingly influencing popular interpretations of social strug- 
gles. In the case of QuAIA and Pride, for example, lobbyists 
influenced Pride's position by launching economic threats and 
misinterpreting anti-discrimination policy to equate protec- 
tion from injustice with protection from discomfort. 


What's next for QuAIA 


Ithough the controversy over QuAIA's involvement in 

Toronto Pride propelled the debate of Israeli Apartheid 
into the public, the group is not fundamentally about the right 
to march in the Pride Parade. QuAIA's primary project is to 
combat pinkwashing. In the lead-up to Pride 2011, the group 
will launch a campaign calling on queers to join the Boycott, 
Divestment and Sanction of Israel movement as a peaceful 
tactic to pressure the Israeli government to comply with inter- 
national law. It is also working to build stronger connections 
with other groups doing similar work internationally to help 
bring the issue of pinkwashing to the forefront of larger queer 
movements. Recent attacks on the LGBT Community Center 
in New York for hosting an Israeli Apartheid Week event are 
not isolated incidents. As the successful fight against Toronto 
Pride's banning of QuAIA demonstrates, solidarity work is at 
the heart of queer struggles, and it is only through collective 
action that we can effectively defend these spaces. 9 


For more information on QuAIA, visit queersagainstapartheid.org 
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Hierarchies of Worthiness 


Women and victimhood in the Canadian media 


By Yasmin Jiwani 


rom daring superheroes to good 

wives, from sexually liberated, 

fashionably chic icons of feminin- 
ity to professional women employed as 
CEOs, the mass media provide us with 
images of women that are increasingly 
variegated and complex, seeming to 
transcend the binary of vamp versus 
virgin. 

In this climate of seemingly diverse 
media representations, women who are 
victims of violence are often accused 
of playing the victim card. The idea 
that these women are able to choose 
victimhood over resilience and survival 
is a lie embedded in the neo-liberal ethic 
of consumer society and obscures the 
structural conditions that mediate and 
constrain the latitude of choice. The 
illusion of choice and the generalization 
that we have attained equity in repre- 
sentation disguise women’s diversity. 
In fact, not all groups of women have 
transcended the representational binary 
of virgin and vamp, nor do all classes and 
races of women enjoy the same privilege 
of seeing themselves reflected back in 
the metaphorical mirror of the mass 
media in ways that speak to their truth. 
Representations of women continue to 
be shaped by the hegemonic powers 
behind the scenes. 

In news coverage of violence, women 
are almost always portrayed as victims. 
Whether they are worthy, innocent 
victims in need of rescue (“virgins”), 
as in the case of Afghan women post- 
9/11, or unworthy, culpable victims to 
be ignored or incarcerated (“vamps”), 
as with Indigenous women in Canada, 
depends on their strategic value to the 
forces in power. 


Whose news? 


[ие is the play of binaries more 
apparent than in news coverage. 


Enjoying the mantle of legitimacy as a 
truth-teller, the news serves to reinforce 
the dominant ideology. The structure 
of the news media, and the connota- 
tive associations that combinations of 
particular words and images can invoke, 
allows it to communicate messages that 
not only resonate with so-called com- 
mon sense but also affirm it. 

The connotations of the word terror, 
for example, when accompanied by 
images of the events of 9/11, induce 
an audience to complete an unfinished 
story. They are forced to draw from 
the collective stock of knowledge that 
is made possible by previous news 
stories, past experiences and historical 
knowledge, thereby reproducing 
collective understandings that are often 
laden with stereotypes and inaccuracies. 

Speaking of the media as a reposi- 
tory of this common-sense knowledge, 
cultural theorist Stuart Hall argues, "You 
cannot learn, through common sense, 
how things are: you can only discover 
where they fit into the existing scheme 
of things" [emphasis in the original]. 

News programming relies on scripts, 
templates and frames that are anchored in 
this stock of common-sense knowledge. 
How one tells a story is then contingent 
on how that story has been told before 
and is also influenced by the constraints 
of a given medium. In the news media, 
such constraints have to do with the 
overreliance on elite sources, like govern- 
ments and community leaders, as well as 
the criteria of newsworthiness (threats 
to the nation, extraordinary events, and 
anything that ruptures the routine of 
everyday life, for example). These criteria 
are not gender neutral. Numerous studies 
have pointed to the gendered nature of 
news coverage focusing not only on the 
ways that women are under-represented 
and ill-represented, but also on the reli- 





















Notes on Language 





Binary: something having 
two parts (Canadian Oxford 
Dictionary) 

In the context of feminist theory, 
binaries represent the simplistic 
notion that everything has only 
two sides (male/female, us/them, 
innocent/guilty, with/against, 
right/wrong), which obscures 
diversity and denies the existence 
of anything or anyone in between 
the two extremes. 


Vamp: a woman who uses sexual 
attraction to exploit men (COD) 
In feminist theory, a vamp is one 
side of the vamp/virgin binary. She 
is often portrayed as provoking, 
and therefore deserving of, any 
violence against her, including 
rape. In contrast, the virgin is 
portrayed as an innocent victim. 





Hegemonic: ruling or dominant in 
a political or social context (COD) 

In the context of gender stud- 
ies, hegemonic often refers to 
the political, ideological or cul- 
tural dominance of men and 
masculinity. 





Women’s bodies: 
The term womens bodies (rather 
than simply women) responds 
to the way the media use repre- 
sentations of bodies to construct 
meaning. Its physical tangibility 
makes the body as a symbol easily 
recognizable and relatable. Its use 
in the media thus invokes chains 
of associations, linking particular | 
types of bodies to specific clusters 
of meanings. 
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AFGHAN WOMEN'S STORIES OF RESILIENCE AND CONTESTATION 
OF TALIBAN POWER ARE REPEATEDLY CELEBRATED IN THE 
NEWS MEDIA WHEREAS ABORIGINAL WOMEN STANDING 
UP TO POWER ARE MOST OFTEN REPRESENTED AS 
DELIBERATELY PUTTING THEMSELVES IN HARM S WAY. 


ance on masculine scripts and a focus on 
issues that have little to do with the daily 
lived realities of women. 


Women as victims in the news 
ША” scholar Ian Connell argues about 
television news, the bifurcation 
of news is most readily evident in the 
dichotomy between those who are 
"done to" as compared to those who are 
"doing? Whereas female heroes populate 
the television programming schedule, 
in the news, and especially crime news, 
women remain largely confined to the 
realm of victimhood as those who are 
"done to.” 
Where they are “doing,” it is often 
because they have transgressed the 
moral order or transcended limits upon 
them. For instance, in crime coverage 
of women as perpetrators of crime, 
they are positioned as transgressors of 
the moral order, as violating gendered 
norms by engaging in behaviour that is 
unfeminine and non-maternal. The same 
cannot generally be said of the reporting 
on men who commit crimes, in which 
there is very little emphasis on the role 
of their gender (unless male sexuality 
is seen to be the root of the crime as in 
sexual murders where the perpetrator is 
often assumed to have an uncontrollable 
sexual urge — a common rape myth 
according to author Helen Benedict). 
Since crime news is about communi- 
cating morality tales, women's bodies 
become the vehicles through which 
dominant society communicates its 
messages of morality/immorality and 
hierarchies of worthiness. While some 
women are constructed as authentic 
victims deserving our sympathy and 
attention — or, in Judith Butler's words, 
worthy of saving — others are con- 
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structed as unworthy of such attention. 

In her comparative analysis of the 
coverage of the war in Kosovo, gender- 
cide scholar and past journalist Augusta 
Del Zotto found that war coverage 
tends to portray women as passive 
refugees, waiting wives, war casualties 
or rape survivors. Only a minority of 
stories included representations of, 
in her words, "touchy-feely" peace 
activists or of women as non-state, 
non-stereotypical actors. She concludes 
that, "Until news agencies radically shift 
the standards for what constitutes 'news 
of war’ and ‘news’ overall, women will 
continue to be framed as victims or 
spectators rather than as transformative 
agents in world events.” 


Women and/in war 
MUS coverage and the representa- 
tions of women in conflict zones 
offer a related area of inquiry. What 
constitutes a war, as opposed to con- 
flict, invasion or genocide, invariably 
depends on whose interests are served 
by that definition. In the contemporary 
climate spawned by the war on terror, 
women's bodies are once again being 
used to mobilize dominant ideologies 
and justify imperial incursions into 
other lands. Just as in the colonial period 
where colonized women were con- 
structed as helpless victims in need of 
rescue or as savage women who needed 
to be contained and/or annihilated, so 
too in this contemporary period are 
colonized women's bodies the site of 
contesting forces. 

Women’s role as "reproducers of the 
nation; as scholars Floya Anthias and 
Nira Yuval-Davis articulate, and as 
vehicles of nationalist fantasies make 
them of particular strategic interest to 


colonizing forces. In the context of the 
war on terror, journalist and scholar Eric 
Louw has pointed out that the Pentagon 
deliberately sought out humanitarian 
causes that it could mobilize as part of 
its public relations campaign to shore up 
support for the invasion of Afghanistan. 
The Taliban's oppression of women had 
been a long-standing concern among 
womens organizations and NGOs, yet 
the issue did not achieve U.S. govern- 
ment support or a global hearing until 
it was regarded as ideologically useful. 

Women who are part of the impe- 
rial mission stand to gain a sense of 
their own superiority vis-à-vis their 
suppressed counterparts. It is not 
surprising to see white feminists rally 
around the oppression of women in 
Afghanistan or elsewhere. The oppres- 
sion of Afghan women is a strategic foil 
by which western women are made to 
feel liberated. The Feminist Majority 
Foundation's campaign in the U.S., 
which scholar Ann Russo has discussed 
in considerable detail, is a case in point. 
Тһе foundation issued postcards depict- 
ing the blue mesh of the burqa worn by 
women in Afghanistan as publicity for 
their campaign to raise awareness about 
the plight of Afghan women. Similarly, 
post-9/11 speeches by prominent lead- 
ers' wives — Laura Bush in the U.S. and 
Cherie Blair in the U.K. — consistently 
emphasized the subjugation of Afghan 
women in comparison with western 
women, underscoring the oppression 
of the Other while celebrating the 
egalitarianism of the West. 

Similar messages abound in Canadian 
news with women reporters and col- 
umnists often focusing on the plight of 
Afghan women while ignoring women's 
oppression in the West and instead 








blame 






targeted 


celebrating their liberation. А poignant 
example was in the early reporting on 
the war on Afghanistan when two differ- 
ent female reporters for The Globe and 
Mail donned a burqa to experience what 
it would be like to walk around the city 
of Toronto as a Muslim woman. They 
wrote that it was confining and made 
them feel subordinate to men. The sub- 
ordinate status of Afghan women stood 
in sharp contrast to the choice of these 
western reporters to wear the burqa 
and discard it when their experiential 
journey was over. 


Legitimate and hidden wars 


he notion of a war on terror (and 

a global war at that) and its over- 
whelming prominence in post-9/11 dis- 
course eclipses other ongoing wars — the 
war against poverty, for instance, and 
also the war against women, particularly 
Indigenous women. The continuous and 
salient coverage accorded to the war 
on terror in the global theatre removes 
consideration of the daily war on the 
ground. 


punishing 


Silence 11005 


nent 


Unlike women oppressed under the 
yoke of the Taliban’s Islam, Aboriginal 
womens reduced and subordinate status 
under Christianity and its missionizing 
legacy is scarcely considered an issue 
worthy of examination. All history of 
Aboriginal subjugation by white set- 
tler society is absent from most news 
accounts. Where such history seeps 
in, it is often as a backdrop by which 
to display how an exceptional woman 
transcended her destiny because of 
the benevolence of white society. The 
popular rendering of the Pocahontas 
legend, the Indian princess who was 
Christianized and who betrayed her 
people for a white man, works toward 
that end. 

The war against women has scarcely 
been legitimized as a war in the public 
sphere at large, but feminists and 
antiviolence advocates have long called 
attention to the connections between 
violence against women in the inter- 
personal sphere and the institutional, 
national and international spheres. 
While the actors in the war on ter- 











Public policies, 
social values 
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ror — heroes and villains, victims and 
perpetrators — are well defined, those in 
the theatre of domestic soil in the war 
against women are shrouded, undefined 
and, for the most part, invisible. This 
is most evident in the war against 
Aboriginal women. 

In contrast to the hypervisibility of 
the abject, helpless Afghan woman in 
need of rescue is the sheer invisibility 
of the Aboriginal woman. The war that 
Indigenous women experience on a 
daily basis is scarcely given the light of 
public attention. Rather, it is submerged 
in a discourse of illegalities and immo- 
ralities, cast outside the boundaries 
of normative society. The frame of 
culpability governs Aboriginal women’s 
bodies in the news media. 

Afghan womens stories of resilience 
and contestation of Taliban power 
are repeatedly celebrated in the news 
media, whereas Aboriginal women 
standing up to power are most often 
represented as deliberately putting 
themselves in harm's way. They are 
generally portrayed as prostitutes 
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Contrasting headlines 


The following examples of contrasting headlines from The Globe and Mail 
illustrate the distinct difference in coverage of Afghan and Indigenous women 
in Canada. Of course, there are exceptions, such as special features written 
by sympathetic journalists, but overall, looking at headlines throughout the 


past decade, a clear pattern emerges. 


Taliban showing signs of easing 
up 
Women in Kabul have learned to 
operate by stealth to avoid getting in 
trouble with vice and virtue squads 
January 15, 2000 


Emerging from the darkness 
Two Afghan women take off their 

burqas and speak with hope about 

reopening schools for girls 
November 19, 2001 


Afghan women take historic 
step in Kabul 

Loya jirga hears female voices raised 
in debate for first time in years, and 
many men are not happy 

June 13, 2002 


Universal suffrage not without 
suffering 

Bombs, land mines, executions and 
threats make many Afghan women 
fearful of voting 

July 2, 2004 


In broken justice system, 
women in Kabul find their 
legal voice 

Despite a new constitution, most 
Afghan women must rely on the good 
will of male relatives to claim their 
rights. Now, a program organized by 
an aid group assists them in family- 
justice issues 

February 21, 2011 


Put the ‘haven’ back in 
Afghanistan’s shelters for 
women 

Imagine what unspeakable condi- 
tions would propel them to leave their 
families and seek sanctuary 

‘March 8, 2011 
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Native women charged in theft 
of band money 
Trust-fund scam siphoned more 
than $670,000 from accounts of old, 
disabled on Alberta reserve 
February 8, 2000 


B.C. native woman loses battle 

to regain custody of daughter 
Judge decides 7-year-old should 

remain with foster parents on reserve 
May 27, 2000 


Keeping mom in class; 
Nunavut has a distressing 
dropout rate 

Many of the teenaged girls who 
don't finish high school say it's 
because they have children of their 
own to raise 

May 14, 2005 


More than ‘drug addicted 
prostitutes’ 

The six women Robert Pickton is 
accused of killing were real people 
with real stories, albeit sad ones 

January 20, 2007 


Robert Pickton was a monster 
we allowed to go free 

Robert Pickton was within the law’s 
grasp in 1997, but the legal system 
let him slip away. That awful truth 
illustrates the depth of the injustice 
visited on his victims since the first 
woman went missing 

August 5, 2010 


Police find body believed to be 
missing Duncan teen 
Tyeshia Jones, 18, was last heard 
from when she sent a text message at 
3 a.m. while walking to meet friend 
January 28, 2011 





without regard for the moral structures 
of society, inept mothers constantly 
being brought before the courts for 
child abuse or having their children 
apprehended by the state, irresponsible 
women who cannot utilize birth control 
and hence produce numerous offspring, 
addicts who cannot control or manage 
their addictions or as failed women 
who cannot live up to the standards of 
middle-class normality that society asks 
of those it considers to be citizens. These 
dominant frames entrap Aboriginal 
women in the mantle of unworthiness, 
further highlighted by their constant 
representation as recipients of Canadian 
state benevolence and as childlike and 
demanding. 

Additionally, the portrayal of certain 
groups of women, like these Aboriginal 
women, as culpable and impossible or 
not worth the effort to save absolves 
the state of any responsibility. In fact, 
the Harper government's March 2011 
legal brief in defence of current sex work 
laws argues this very point — that the 
government “is not obligated to mini- 
mize hindrances and maximize safety 
for those that do so contrary to the law” 


Violence as hypervisible 
or invisible 


e ону representations 
of violence against Aboriginal 
women are only done a disservice by 
the heightened focus on the presence 
of a serial killer. Extensive coverage in 
the Canadian news of the 2007 Rob- 
ert Pickton trial in B.C. is one recent 
example. Exaggerated emphasis on the 
presence of a serial killer serves a two- 
fold ideological purpose. First, the focus 
serves to condense all of the violence 
into a singular character understood 
to be an aberrant deviant. His presence 
thus works to expunge the history of 
violence meted onto Aboriginal bodies, 
obscuring gender violence as a systemic 
phenomenon. Second, he is portrayed 
asa threat to all women, thus occluding 
the specificity of Aboriginality. In reality, 
serial killers tend to prey on the most 
vulnerable members of society, targeting 
bodies that are considered disposable 
and unworthy of societal concern. 

The hypervisibility in Hollywood and 


THE OPPRESSION OF AFGHAN 

WOMEN IS A STRATEGIC FOIL 

BY WHICH WESTERN WOMEN 

ARE MADE TO FEEL LIBERATED. 


crime news ofthe serial killer (including 
his motives for killing women) stands 
in stark contrast to the invisibility of 
the actions and motives of conquering 
troops in the lands they invade. While 
Afghan women's victimization under 
Islam and particularly under the Taliban 
is held up as a prop for imperialist ven- 
ture, the underside of that — the violence 
enacted on these women's bodies by 
conquering troops through rapes and 
femicides — is rarely mentioned in the 
news media. When it is mentioned, as in 
the case of American soldiers' rape and 
murder of Iraqi women (for example, 
Abeer Qassim Hamza al-Janabi and 
her family in Iraq), the behaviour is 
once again attributed to the lone soldier 
or the corrupt group of soldiers who 
have strayed from the noble mission 
of rescue. 

In either case — the corrupt soldier(s) 
or the serial killer — both know which 
bodies are expendable, which bodies 
don't matter. The hypervisibility of these 
lone, pathological men contrasts with 
the invisibility of the victims. 


Women as tools of hegemony 
he news media deploy particular 
narratives to define which bodies 
are considered worthy of attention and 
concern based on their ideological value 
in affirming hegemonic values. The 
focus on Afghan bodies out there diverts 


attention from Aboriginal women’s 
bodies over here and also withdraws 
any consideration of the Afghan woman 
refugee living in the West as feminist 
scholar Shahnaz Khan has compellingly 
argued. 

The capacity to transcend the binary 
of vamp and virgin or Madonna and 
whore is restricted to a particular range 
of women. Those caught in between the 
two ends of the binary are mediated 
by the notion of victimhood and con- 
structed either as a legitimate, authentic 
victim deserving compassion and/or 
rescue, or as an unworthy victim whose 
life simply does not matter. 

If women are indeed “reproducers of 
the nation,” not only bearing children 
who will populate the nation but also 
socializing and transmitting knowl- 
edge to those children and encoding 
them with a sense of national identity, 
then we need to take a look at why 
women are being depicted as victims, 
which women are then hidden and 
which are highlighted, and the ensu- 
ing implications for how we define 
nationhood. 

With Canada now engaged in another 
war in Libya, it is important that we 
keep a critical eye on the media's por- 
trayal of violence against women abroad 
and also urge them to pay more atten- 
tion to the ongoing violence against 
women here at home. © 
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The aesthetics of gender and the pressure to perform 


Photo essay by Megan Rohrer 


rowing up in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, I fought 
G against pressures to have long hair, wear dresses, 

learn sewing and cooking and to perform feminin- 
ity. While I avoided the dresses, 1 had hair down to my waist 
most of my life. Then one day, in perhaps the most feminist 
act I had ever done, I shaved my head bald after moving to 
San Francisco. 

In San Francisco, my current home, it's not uncommon 
to attend a black-tie gala hosted by a man in a dress. This 
is a town known worldwide for stretching, confronting and 
opposing gender norms. San Francisco has an entire economy 
based on individuals who perform gender stereotypes 
through drag. 

Here, I have the freedom to pass as male whenever I want 
to. The freedom to explore my gender expression has allowed 
me to figure out that I like having short hair and wearing 
men's clothing, that I actually enjoy cooking and sewing 
and that performing masculinity feels as much like drag as 
performing femininity did. 

As a female-bodied pastor, I work in a profession where 
people still openly argue about whether or not women should 
be allowed to serve, and 1 am regularly called father on the 
streets by bewildered people who don't have any language 
for a minister who wears a bra. 
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The pressure from popular culture for women to perform 
a singular brand of femininity (soft, generous, graceful and 
just sexy enough to keep their partners from wandering but 
not so sexual they invite aggressive advances) is at war with 
the pressure from both sacred and secular workplaces to 
suppress femininity. This simultaneous oversexualization and 
neutering of women, and the oppressive and violent climate 
it creates, has been written about by feminists for centuries. 
New to our culture is the hypersexualization of trans bodies 
and the epidemic of gay youth suicides. 

As I observe the media and queer organizations arguing 
about whether it is safer to encourage people to pass as gender 
normative or to normalize individuals who live outside of 
rigid gender roles, I find myself again wondering, as a leader 
and a feminist, what I ought to wear and how I should style 
my hair. 

The following series, titled "The Pastor Negatives;' seeks 
to dramatize the pressures of performance, repression of 
sexuality and particularly the suppression of breasts and 
menstruation that affect the lives and work of female clergy. 
This series of self-portraits was shot within half an hour as I 
cut my hair with the intention of embodying the stereotypes 
I feel pressured to perform as a lesbian, trans person, woman 


and pastor. 9 
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he first thing I see as I drive into the small town of 

Port Alberni on Vancouver Island is the pulp mill, or 

rather the steam from its stacks. This has always been 
known as a logging town, although over the last decade or so 
not much logging or milling has been happening. The fact 
that I'm not here to talk to pulp mill workers, but rather to 
farmers, is a sign of the changing times. 

On the West Coast, agriculture has always taken a back 
seat to logging, which has generated a lot of money for folks 
in these company towns. But the money has come with little 
concern for the environmental and social costs of the logging 
industry, and it has created a dependency on outside invest- 
ment. Now, as the export-the-trees-and-import-everything- 
else economy seems to be running out of steam, there's 
renewed interest in small-scale farming as both a way to make 
aliving and as a community resource. And in contrast to the 
decades of focus on the male-dominated forest industry, this 
movement is in many cases being led by women. 


Port Alberni 
ort Alberni is the territory of the Nuu-chah-nulth First 
Nations, nestled in a valley in the island's interior. It's 
separated from the island's populous east side by the Beaufort 
Range, close as the crow flies but isolated by its mountainous 
geography. At one time it had some of the highest per-capita 
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As the forestry industry falters and mills like this one in Port Alberni, B.C., downsize or close, agriculture is rising as a new economic force in many former company 





towns. 


income rates in Canada, but these days the mill employs just 
280 people, according to operator Catalyst Paper's website. 
The downturn has given the town what local farmer Jen 
Fisher-Bradley calls a “down-and-out identity.” 

But Fisher-Bradley doesn't let it get her down. She is the 
founder of the Women's Food and Water Initiative (МЕЗІ), 
a non-profit organization that creates grassroots solutions to 
food and water issues in the context of rapid climate change. 
Community is fundamental to food security, she says. "Food 
security is something we can't just do as individuals. Even if 
you manage to secure food and water for yourself, if nobody 
else has it then you're in trouble. We need to work together" 

WFWI is involved in growing food and vegetables for 
market on four urban lots in Port Alberni, as well as growing 
and selling seeds that are acclimatized to the Alberni Valley. 
Working with the Hupacasath First Nation, they operate 
a greenhouse on a tract of agricultural land owned by the 
Nation. "Food and water matter to everyone and have always 
been women’s traditional territory,’ says Fisher-Bradley, 
"and yet women in our society make less money than men. 
Women are the primary caregivers of our society, so if you 
incapacitate women in that way, you incapacitate society.’ 
Empowering women to address that income gap through 
work that also improves the community and the environment 
is the motivation behind WFWI. 





Agriculture has always meant empowerment to Seva 
Dhaliwal, too. Dhaliwal came to Canada from India in 1976, 
joining her husband who was working in the logging camps. 
She became a farmer almost by accident when she saw that a 
neighbour's blueberry fields were being neglected. “I felt sorry 
for those plants;' she says, and jumped in to clear the small 
acreage of weeds. "The farmer came and saw how much work 
I did... He suggested we start farming together’ 

Soon Dhaliwal was marketing berries and employing other 
women in the community, doing all the work but splitting the 
profits with the landowner. At one point, the farmer decided 
it was too much to manage and intended to take the plants 
out entirely. "They wanted to cut it down with power saws 
because it was just a hobby they didn't have time for. I said 
no, that's a sin! We did all the work, you can't do that” 

Dhaliwal found herself starting a company in order to make 
a more firm agreement with the landowner. When the logging 
camp that employed her husband shut down, they had to fight 
to get the unemployment insurance he was owed because 
Dhaliwal was paying her staff while personally taking a loss 
on the berry farm. “Because we take care of our workers first 
and pay the landowner and have nothing left for ourselves, 
they accused us of hiding income. I had to fight for our farm 
then. We work so hard and I won't give it ир” 

Now Dhaliwal's farm sells 40,000 to 50,000 pounds of 


Farmers Jen Fisher-Bradley and Ann Collins of Port Alberni, B.C. 
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berries each year. Dhaliwal contends that it's the spirit of 
women working together that keeps it going. "Lots of times 
I have been called a troublemaker because I use my voice. 
But women, we have patience, we know how to stand up for 
ourselves and how to bring people together" 

Across town, Jennifer Dyson raises beef cattle on her organic 
farm. Like Dhaliwal, she also tells me that farming organically 
takes patience. "We've become so accustomed to a quick fix,’ 
she says. "You can't look at the land that way. You need to 
look long-term.” That's a paradigm shift from the cut-and-run 
forestry companies that built so many of these coastal com- 
munities, and I say as much. Jennifer laughs. “That old logging 
mentality, I know. But so many folks in this community are 
committed to the environment. They care about conservation 
because they don't just work in the woods, they live and play 
there. They also care about making a living, though” 

I ask Dyson about making a living from farming and she 
doesn't seem worried. "People come to us because they care 
about good food? She maintains that the direct connection 
to food and farmer are more important to her customers 
than price. “We ask a fair price, and we get it. And let's face 
it, you can eat pretty darn cheap if you buy whole food. It's 
about people's priorities? 


But for a town where owning two trucks and a boat was 
once the norm, adjusting to spending less on material 





For generations, womens 
volunteer work building 
community has been quietly 
holding these towns together 
while the men were out 

doing the "real work’ in the 
woods. But with women 
leading the resurgence in local 
agriculture, its looking hopeful 
that this work can finally be 
acknowledged as real work, too. 


comforts and more on food is no small task. Nowadays in 
Port Alberni the fancy cars and the big trucks towing boats 
are mostly from elsewhere and headed through town for the 
beaches of the Pacific Rim. So who is this "good food" going 
to, and what about everybody else? 

Farmer Ann Collins has a simple answer for that. "If you 
can't afford to pay the farmer a fair price, then grow your 
own.’ If more people did that, she maintains, they would 
understand and value their farmers. The Collins' beautiful 
riverside organic farm produces cattle and chickens, vegeta- 
bles, award-winning Broadleaf Maple syrup, and also has a 
campground and guest cabins. Still, they struggle to get the 
prices they need to come out ahead at the end of each year. 
"Globalization is the huge problem;' she says. "People are 
used to cheap food” 

Collins and Dyson agree that priorities matter, and that 
the work to do is to build connections with people so that 
the community sees all the other values that farms provide 
for thearea in terms of food security, environmental benefits 
and meaningful work. 

Both Ann Collins and Jennifer Dyson have been involved 
in creating the Alberni area's agricultural plan. The draft 
plan identifies profitability as a serious problem, with farm- 
ers making about eight cents on every dollar spent. Port 
Alberni's economic development manager Patrick Deakin 
acknowledges that agriculture has been overlooked. "We're 
looking at agriculture as part of our economy for the first 

time in decades;' he tells me. 

But the economic diversification scheme doesn't say much 
about agriculture, focusing more on projects to attract tour- 
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Farmer Wendy Devlin of Powell River j 


ism and industry. “Our farm plan is just being put together,” 
he maintains, “so it’s early to say how that translates [into 
policies] 

Forestry is still seen as a big part of the picture. "Many 
people here believe [forestry] could still be thriving if we had 
left the commodity mentality behind many years аро, Deakin 
says. So is government missing the point, or just slow to get 
moving on agriculture issues? At this point, it's hard to say. 

АП the farmers I talked to agreed that education is a big 
part of the picture. According to Jennifer Dyson, "People 
need to understand how much work goes into growing their 
food; and also how important farms are in protecting the 
local environment that supports the humans. 

Both Dyson and Collins run farm tours and school pro- 
grams at their farms to connect kids with farming, and the 
Women’s Food and Water Initiative incorporates education 
into all their work and even into what they sell, teaching 
people about seeds and seed saving as they sell their locally 
adapted seed varieties. It looks like women are becoming the 
leaders of a new food culture in Port Alberni. 


Powell River 

Across the strait on the B.C. mainland, there's a similar 
story brewing in Powell River. Located on the territory of the 
Tla'Amin First Nation, inlets and high mountains cut the town 
off from the rest of the mainland, making it accessible only 
by water. The Catalyst pulp and paper mill there currently 
employs just over 200 people, although at one time it was the 
biggest pulp mill in the world. 

The change has been hard on everyone, including farmers. 


"Farmers need to stop 
taking it on the chin and 
stand up and fight.’ 


-FARMER LisA DANIELS 


And yet, Powell River has been the site of a huge resurgence in 
local agriculture, in part because of its unbroken agricultural 
history: it has the longest continually running farmers’ market 
in the province, hosts the annual 50 Day, 50 Mile Eat Local 
Challenge that last year had hundreds of participants, and is 
Canada's first GMO-free crop zone. 

Wendy Devlin has been farming on her 10 acres just north 
of town in a historically agricultural area for 20 years. “There 
was very little farming left in this town by 1980, she tells 
me. "It declined through the '60s and '70s because everyone 
worked at the mill and made big money.’ 

It used to be the mill or nothing, so after high school most 
kids would leave town. This is one of the main reasons she 
thinks women’s leadership has emerged in the agriculture 
community in Powell River. “We want our kids to stay around, 
so we need to make sure there's something to keep them һеге.” 

It hasn't been easy. One of the biggest blows to small farms 
in B.C. came in 2004 when new inspection rules ended all 
on-farm slaughter and meat sales in the province. It was 
devastating to the province's farmers — indeed, the draft 
Alberni Valley Farm Development Plan mentions the meat 
regulations as a major barrier to strengthening the farming 
sector on that side of the water. Over in Powell River, the local 
Farmers' Institute decided to fight. 

"When they changed the regulations, nobody thought 
about rural places like us;' says Lisa Daniels, one of Wendy 
Devlin's neighbours. "They just came into town and said 'you 
can't do what you've always done: It was so illogical” 

It would have been a two-day trip costing hundreds of dol- 
lars for Powell River farmers to get their animals to the closest 
inspected abattoir. The Farmers' Institute drafted a proposal 
in which the main request of the bureaucrats was that they 
come and experience the community's isolation first-hand. 
“We said, ‘come here and talk with us, see what we do. And 
please don't fly, come by ferry,” recounts Daniels. 

“When they saw how small the farms here are, and how far 
out we are, they got it" Eventually Daniels and her neighbours 
linked up with farmers from other isolated communities, in 
Haida Gwaii and Bella Coola, and worked with provincial 
authorities to license farmers to slaughter and sell their own 
meat. It's quite a coup for small farmers, with province-wide 
implications in favour of safe and accessible local food. 

"It was a really great process; says Daniels. She chalks it up 
to the people involved and their ability to build relationships 
and have meaningful dialogue, respecting each others' skills 
and priorities. “You’ve got some pretty independent people 
out here, who are used to solving their own problems. You 
can't just come in and tell those people what to do from 
Victoria.’ 


I remark on how all the Powell River folks who were 
involved were women. "We're often the ones behind the 
change, the ones driving it; agrees Daniels. "Farmers need to 
stop taking it on the chin and stand up and fight.” Her fighting 
spirit echoes that of Seva Dhaliwal and Ann Collins, women 
who aren't going to let their farms go down and their way of 
life disappear. And it seems that, with the surge of interest 


in local food across the country, the tide is starting to turn 
their way. 


The Beginnings of Change 


It's hard to tell where these communities are going next. 
Powell River's economic development platform talks a lot 
about development, tourism and attracting outside industry. 
Lisa Daniels isn't surprised. “We have elected officials who 
are out courting trash-burning and tree-cutting companies 
instead of looking at what we already have? 

But that's beginning to change, too. Wendy Devlin points 
out that the economic downturn is changing people's minds. 
In regards to the meat regulation process, Devlin acknowl- 
edges that she was cynical at first. "People love to criticize 
the government, and so do I. But they started listening with 
the economic downturn.” 

It's not just the substance of the local economy that's chang- 
ing, but the form, too. Localizing the food system stands to 
bring the economy that surrounds food into line with other 
priorities like meaningful work, a healthy environment and 
strong community networks. 

Womens involvement in agriculture is certainly nothing 
new, but maybe now that the security blanket of the logging 
industry has been yanked out from under these company 
towns, folks are ready to listen. Wendy Devlin thinks so. “It 
took the local food movement coupled with the economic 
downturn to galvanize the local farming resurgence.’ 

Bringing people together plays a big part, whether it's 
organizing with other farmers to lobby for what they need or 
forming relationships with their customers that keep people 
coming back to them even when times get tough. 

For generations, women's volunteer work building com- 
munity has been quietly holding these towns together while 
the men were out doing the "real work" in the woods. But 
with women leading the resurgence in local agriculture, it's 
looking hopeful that this work can finally be acknowledged 
as real work, too. 

With climate change and peak oil poised to render our 
globalized food system completely impossible, people are 
rediscovering the importance of food and farming. That 
means recognizing the importance of the work of build- 
ing community, work that everyone needs to lend a hand 
in. “Now is the time for those of us that care about food 
security to be organizing,’ says Jen Fisher-Bradley back in 
Port Alberni. “А time will come when suddenly we are out 
of time, and we'll need to just be growing food,’ she says. 
“We need to be ready" © 


Special thanks to David Parkinson of the Powell River Food Security Project. 
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Sexuality meets immigration politics in a youth-led movement for immigrant rights 


Words and illustrations by Julio Salgado 


en officers of the Tucson, 
Arizona, police department 
walked into Senator John 


McCain's local office last May to detain 
Yahaira Carrillo, Mohammad Abdollahi 
and Lizbeth Mateo for trespassing, the 
three activists were given the option of 
either walking out on their own or being 
handcuffed. They chose the former. 
The three undocumented youth had 
spent nearly a decade fighting for the 
passage of the Development, Relief and 
Education for Alien Minors (DREAM) 
Act, which would have given young 
people like them a path to citizenship 
via post-secondary education or the 
military. Unfortunately, the U.S. Senate 
failed to pass the bill last December. 
But the movement that's been sparked 
by these young activists is bridging 
formerly disparate communities and 
drawing out many voices that were 
previously silenced. 

Because Carrillo and Abdollahi are 
both undocumented and part of the 
LGBTQ community, the action ignited a 
sense ofunity between two communities 
that are systematically oppressed by the 
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conservative right. Their actions have 
inspired queer undocumented youth 
throughout the country to lead their own 
fights in the name of the DREAM Act. 


Context 

rizona has recently become a 

hotbed of anti-immigrant policy. 
Just a month prior to the sit-in, the 
state had come under harsh national 
and international criticism for the 
enactment of Senate Bill 1070, which 
gave police officers the authority to act 
like immigration officers, requiring only 
"reasonable suspicion" to stop anyone 
they suspect of being undocumented. 
The law sets a frightening precedent 
that other states are already beginning 
to copy. More recently, a slew of anti- 
immigrant bills failed to pass in the 
Arizona Senate, one of them going as 
far as to propose reversing the U.S. 14th 
amendment, which gives automatic 
citizenship to U.S.-born children of 
undocumented migrants. 

While immigration policy is hotly 
contested in government offices and 
living rooms across the country, the 
human stories often go untold. That is 
why young, undocumented leaders are 


starting to speak out. Carrillo, Abdollahi 
and Mateo made headlines by engaging 
the ultimate tool of protest for those 
who are undocumented: a sit-in at the 
senator's office. They risked detainment 
and deportation to countries they barely 
remember. 

If passed, the DREAM Act would 
grant conditional permanent residency 
and a path to citizenship to undocu- 
mented students who arrived in the 
U.S. as minors, as long as they complete 
at least two years of post-secondary 
education or military service. Although 
many undocumented students, activists 
and politicians have been pushing for 
the government to pass the Act since 
it was first introduced in 2001, it was 
the sit-in that brought the legislation to 
national attention. Hunger strikes and 
more arrests followed, but it was this 
action that will go down in history as the 
event that sparked a movement. 

The following profiles chronicle the 
lives of three queer undocumented 
activists in the U.S., one of whom was 
involved in the famed sit-in, and two 
others who have followed suit and 
courageously advocated for the passage 
of the legislation over the last year. 


YAHAIRA CARRILLO 


"Sure, І was scared. 
But I couldnt zot 
be part of this.’ 


E? Carrillo, who identifies as queer 
and knows a thing or two about 
coming out of the shadows, the act of 
civil disobedience by her and her fellow 
protestors was about taking control of 
their lives and developing a movement 
led by those who would be most affected 
by the DREAM Act. 

Carrillo doesn't remember much 
about her birthplace, Michoacán, 
Mexico. She was only seven years old 
when her parents brought her to the 
U.S. Growing up, it was only when talk 
about immigration would arise in her 
family that she was reminded that she 
didn't have papers. It was a dark secret 
she wasn't supposed to share with any- 
one. Other than that, she felt that she 
was no different from her classmates. 

Like many of her fellow undocu- 
mented peers, it wasn't until the last few 
years of high school that she realized 
how her immigration status would truly 
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affect her future. Because financial aid 
is not available to students without legal 
documentation in the country, Carrillo 
would have to find a way to pay for 
college on her own. And because she 
couldn’t legally work in the country, 
finding a job to pay for her education 
was no easy task. 

Carrillo became depressed. Her 
grades went down. Plans for college 
took a back seat and she figured that 
a high school diploma would be her 
greatest achievement — until she 
learned, after her 2003 high school 
graduation, about private scholarships 
that could help her pay for college. 
Unlike federal financial aid, these pri- 
vate scholarships are funded through 
donations by people who want to sup- 
port dedicated students and don't care 
about their citizenship status. 

She enrolled for college courses 
at Donnelly College in Kansas City. 
Around this time, she began to tell 
people about her queer identity. The 
intersection between the struggles for 
rights for queer and undocumented 
people pushed her to get more vocal 
about her immigration status. 

She found out about the DREAM 


Act in 2006 and quickly volunteered 
to spread the word. By 2007 she was 
helping people sign up for the 2007 
mock graduation in Washington, D.C., 
put together by United We Dream, a 
national immigrant-youth-led organi- 
zation. After realizing that compre- 
hensive immigration reform was very 
unlikely, many young undocumented 
college students began to talk about 
pushing for more support for the 
DREAM Act as a stand-alone bill. 

When a handful of young activists 
began talking about doing a sit-in, 
friends and family thought Carrillo 
was crazy for wanting to do it. “My 
mom was like ‘does it have to be you?" 
Carrillo remembers. "Sure, I was scared. 
But I couldn't not be part of this” 

Prior to the sit-in, students across the 
country participated in “Undocumented 
and Unafraid" rallies, which prompted 
increasing numbers of students to come 
out of the shadows and claim their 
identity. Queer people like Carrillo and 
Abdollahi knew about the power of 
coming out; the act of communicating 
their presence to the world, even if peo- 
ple reacted with suspicion or disdain, 
gave them a sense of shared existence. 

Carrillo’s participation in the sit-in, 
and her willingness to risk deportation 
in order to stand up for her and her 
peers’ right to exist, has made her a hero 
to many undocumented youth. When 
they were arrested, Carrillo and Mateo 
leaned on each other to try and get 
some sleep on the cold detention bench. 
The fact that they had to be detained as 
criminals in order to tell the world that 
they existed was no easy pill for them, 
and other undocumented students, to 
swallow. 

Despite the fact that their cases are 
still pending, Carrillo doesn't regret a 
single thing. “We accomplished what 
we set out to do in putting the DREAM 
Act front and centre,’ she says with a 
hint of pride in her voice. “If we were 
asked to do it again, we would do it in 
a heartbeat.’ 
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JORGE GUTIERREZ 





here are times when Jorge Gutierrez 

feels like he is fighting two battles: 
that for the passage of the DREAM Act, 
and, within that struggle, the battle for 
equal focus on queer issues. 

“Sometimes I question if it’s the right 
moment or the right time,’ Gutierrez 
tells me over chicken sandwiches and 
veggie pitas in his hometown of Santa 
Ana, California. “But because not 
many [queer, undocumented youth] 
are willing to speak out on the issue, it 
gives me the responsibility to speak out 
in the hopes that other people will get 
inspired? 

It's his passion for both issues 
that caught the eye of director Anne 
Galisky, who invited him to be part 
of her documentary Papers: Stories of 
Undocumented Youth. 

"Probably half of the DREAM Act 
leaders I've met are queer,’ says Galisky 
of the student activists she has met in 
making the film, adding that these queer 
students know the value of coming out 
and how it saves them. 

Gutierrez is a clear example of this. 
He says he knew from the age of five, 
when his father would reprimand him 
for his effeminate demeanour, that he 

was destined to fight for his right to 
exist. Growing up in Mexico, a largely 
conservative and Catholic country, 
Gutierrez remembers being attracted 
to boys his age. It was innocent. He 
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wasn't sure what it meant. All he knew 
was that his father would never accept 
a joto, derogatory Mexican slang for 
gay, as a son. 

As he came of age, he learned that 
it wasn't just his father who would not 
accept his queerness. At church, he 
learned that homosexuality was not 
morally acceptable in a Catholic society. 

When Gutierrez turned 10, his 
mother decided to leave his father 
and moved the family to the U.S. For 
Gutierrez, this meant freedom from 
both his father and the conservative 
culture that surrounded him in Mexico. 
He welcomed the chance to start a new 
life in a land that promised true free- 
dom and looked forward to the wider 
range of opportunities he thought the 
move would allow him and his older 
siblings. 

After he started high school, Gutierrez 
didn't have any trouble coming out as 
gay, but he did struggle to accept his 
identity as an undocumented individual. 
Years later, however, the surprising ease 
with which he'd been able to come out 
as gay helped Gutierrez to publicly come 
out as undocumented as well. 

Gutierrez says that his outspoken 
claim to both identities has tokenized 
him at times, making him feel like he's 
the only openly queer undocumented 
person talking about the intersection 
between the two struggles. But this only 


fuels his activism. 

He is quick to point out that het- 
erosexual undocumented folks need to 
check their privilege. Even as undocu- 
mented individuals, his heterosexual 
counterparts have the option of mar- 
rying into citizenship. According to 
the Defense of Marriage Act, marriage 
is still defined as being between a man 
and a woman in the U.S. Although the 
Obama administration recently deemed 
the law unconstitutional, renewing 
hopes that it will be overturned, for now, 
obtaining citizenship through marriage 
remains out of the question for gay 
undocumented youth. 

In 2008, Gutierrez received a degree 
in English. But, without papers, instead 
of finding a job that fit the skills he 
acquired in college, he had no choice 
but to go back to waiting tables at a local 
food joint. 

Last July, he was part of a group of 20 
undocumented youth that held a hunger 
strike outside the office of Senator 
Dianne Feinstein in Los Angeles. Then 
in November, inspired by the May 
actions of other undocumented stu- 
dents, Gutierrez participated in a 
sit-in at Senator John McCain's office 
in Washington, D.C. Wearing a blue 
graduation cap and gown with a rainbow 
ribbon pinned to his chest, Gutierrez 
and three other undocumented stu- 
dents were arrested for their civil 
disobedience. 

"I knew this was bigger than me,’ 
Gutierrez later reflects in the apartment 
he shares with friends, including an 
undocumented transgender woman and 
a lesbian couple. ^I was doing this for my 
nephews, who are also undocumented 
and about to graduate high school and 
go through the same bullshit that we all 
go through” 

Asked if he believes that standing up 
for his rights is an American value he 
has learned in the 16 years he has lived 
in that country, he takes a moment to 
think. “If American means creating 
options for everyone in our community,’ 
Gutierrez finally says, tongue in cheek, 
“then yes, І ат an American" 








LUCY MARTINEZ 


"Its up to us to do 
the work so that 
other people dont 
have that feeling of 
not belonging; 


hen Lucy Martinez was in 

middle school, she remembers 
feeling embarrassed by her mother. 
An undocumented immigrant from 
Mexico raising three children on her 
own, Martinez's mother had taken a job 
as a construction worker. Her reason 
for taking a job in a male-dominated 
industry was a no-brainer: it paid more 
than cleaning houses. 

But for Martinez, it meant 
a mother who would show 
up to her school wearing 
a hard hat and dirty boots. 
"[ was ashamed,’ she says. 
“I didn't understand why 
she had to do a mans job. It 
made my family even more 
different.” 

But her mother’s deci- 
sion to go against the norm H 
helped to inspire Martinez's 0 
own defiance of the restric- P 
tive forces in her life. As an 
undocumented immigrant E 
herself, Martinez was one 
ofthe many undocumented 
college students who came 
out of the shadows in 2010 
to speak out about their 
situation. 

Growing up in Texas, Martinez 
always knew that she was considered 
a criminal in the eyes of the United 
States government. But rather 
than allowing this to render her, 
hopeless about her chances for 
obtaining any type of employment ' 
aside from the menial jobs she 
could get without a green card, 
Martinez pushed hard to achieve 
higher education. 


As a sharp student, placed in a gifted 
program just a few months after arriv- 
ing in the country at the age of six, the 
road to college should have been an 
easy one. However, for Martinez, it was 
far from a smooth transition. "I tried 
to block that part of myself to not put 
myself down in school,’ Martinez says 
referring to her immigration status. 

Around the time that Martinez was 
trying to figure out what to do after high 
school, she also began to come clean 
with her friends about another issue 
that she had been struggling with since 
she was a kid: she came out as a lesbian. 
"It was really hard because I didn't know 
how to deal with both things,’ Martinez 
remembers. "I didn't know anyone 


else who 



































was 
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dealing with the same things that I was 
dealing with” 

After high school, she took some time 
off to save enough money to enroll at 
a junior college in Dallas, Texas, and 
then later moved to northern Texas 
to attend the University of Texas at 
San Antonio. It was there, during the 
summer of 2009, that she moved from 
spectator to organizer in the DREAM 
Act movement. 

When hundreds of students staged 
a mock graduation in Washington 
D.C. in support of the DREAM Act 
that summer, she was inspired. Afraid 
to travel to another state because of 
her legal status, she began to mobilize 
locally. She contacted the North Texas 
DREAM Team and began to help table 
at her campus and pass out flyers 
informing her peers 
about the legislation. 

Though she had been 

open about her sexuality 
in high school to some friends, she 
began to pull back the queer card in 
this new circle of friends and fellow 
activists. All of her life, shed felt differ- 
ent. Now was a chance to finally fit in 
with other people who were like her. 
Yet, she knew that among her fellow 
heterosexual undocumented peers, 
she was still the odd woman out. 

Eventually, she found the courage to 
go to an LGBTQ meeting on her cam- 
pus. In front of over 100 of her queer 
peers, she opened up about her strug- 
gles as a queer undocu- 
mented individual 
and asked for 
their support 
in the passage 

of the law 
that would 
change her 
life. She 
received a 
standing 
ovation 
and her 
com- 
munity 
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Although the 
status of rights for 
undocumented youth 
remains uncertain, 
their organizing has 
offered them a sense 
ofcommunity, mutual 
support and belonging 
that makes their 
movement a force to 
be reckoned with. 


responded. 

Tired of not getting enough support 
through lobbying and legislative visits, 
Martinez led a hunger strike at the 
University of Texas last November, 
where she was joined by other students 
across the state and by the queer broth- 
ers and sisters who had given her the 
standing ovation. 

"[ remember that when we started the 
hunger strike Lucy didn’t want anybody 
to miss class,” laughs hunger strike par- 
ticipant and DREAM Act ally William 
Wise. “I see her as a very important 
leader of my community.’ 

Allies like Wise have been extremely 
helpful to the DREAM Act movement. 
Those with citizenship often volunteer 
to drive students to and from rallies 
since many of them are not allowed to 
drive in the U.S. More than anything, 
allies give undocumented students 
hope through moral support and their 
willingness to help. 

Despite all of her challenges, Martinez 
takes comfort in knowing that her activ- 


ism will serve its purpose one way or 
another. "You're not a freak for being all 
these things at the same time,’ Martinez 
says about what she has learned through 
her activism. “It’s up to us to do the work 
so that other people don't have that 
feeling of not belonging: 


Dreaming on 
Ithough the status of rights for 
undocumented youth remains 
uncertain, their organizing has offered 
them a sense of community, mutual 
support and belonging that makes their 
movement a force to be reckoned with. 
In March of this year, undocumented 
student leaders from across the U.S. 
came together in Memphis, Tennessee, 
to talk about the future of the DREAM 
Act. They visited the National Civil 
Rights Museum at the Lorraine Motel, 
where civil rights leader Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. was assassinated, and 
were re-inspired to keep on fighting for 
their right to exist in a country that still 
sees them as criminals. 9 
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imi Kim is a second-genera- 

tion Korean American and 

long-time organizer against 
domestic and sexual violence, rac- 
ism and imperialism. Her pragmatic 
approach to defending the safety and 
integrity of women stems from years of 
work on the ground with women of colour 
and others who have been marginalized 
from the mainstream anti-violence 
movement. 

After a decade working at the Asian 
Women's Shelter in San Francisco in the 
1990s, Kim founded several subsequent 
initiatives. She is the co-founder of 
Shimtuh: Korean Domestic Violence 
Program and a founding member of 
INCITE! Women of Color Against 
Violence. She also currently serves on the 
national steering committee of the Asian 
& Pacific Islander Institute on Domestic 
Violence. 

Kim's latest project, Creative 
Interventions, was born out ofa frustra- 
Lion with the limited options available 
to people seeking solutions to violence. 
Based on a belief in the need for collec- 
tive, rather than individual responses 
to violence, Creative Interventions seeks 
to address violence proactively within 
the spaces in which it occurs. Through 
education and dialogue between survi- 
vors, abusers and their communities, the 
project opens new possibilities for once 
abusive individuals and communities 
to evolve together toward healthier 
relationships. 

We caught up with Kim to learn more 
about her perspective on the relation- 
ship between interpersonal and state 
violence, the criminal justice system, and 
community accountability. 


Briarpatch: Can you explain the 
concept of community accountability 
in relation to interpersonal violence, 
and where this idea originated? 

Mimi Kim: Community account- 
ability can be defined as an approach to 
interpersonal violence that recognizes 
that communities, and not just indi- 
viduals, are affected by violence — and 
that communities have a central role in 
addressing and ending violence. 

Survivors and their communi- 
ties — their friends, family, children, 
neighbours, co-workers, members of 
organizations, and also people doing 
harm — are the people who have the 
most intimate knowledge of the context 
in which violence is occurring, of what 
might keep people safest, and what 
might influence someone to stop. 

These forms of knowledge have not 
been recognized by the anti-violence 
movement and have not been supported 
as a valuable resource in stopping 
violence. This alienation of people from 
their own knowledge is part of how capi- 
talism works. The idea that only profes- 
sional experts, police, prosecutors and 
50 on can stop violence, and that they 
are the authorities to define who are the 
individual perpetrators, aligns perfectly 
with the criminalization agenda and the 
defining of certain people as dangerous 
perpetrators to be "held accountable" 
by the state, and others as victims to be 
"protected" by the state. 


What is the relationship between 
state violence, in the form of incar- 
ceration, detention and deportation, 
child apprehension, police brutality, 
etc., and interpersonal violence? 





Intervening in violence 
Gender, the state and community accountability 
An interview with Mimi Kim 
By Briarpatch Staff 


How do we address these forms 
of violence concurrently in our 
movements? 

We have to have an intersectional 
analysis that looks at interpersonal 
violence as being tied to state violence. 
I don't take the position that there's a 
one-to-one causal linkage between capi- 
talism and gender-based violence - they 
are interrelated, but I don't think that an 
end to capitalism necessarily means an 
end to patriarchy. Gendered violence 
predates capitalism. 

That being said, the vulnerability 
of people to interpersonal violence is 
heightened by the violence of poverty 
and the inability of people to provide for 
the material survival of themselves and 
their families. Women stay in violent 
relationships because they have no other 
form of survival. There are so many ways 
that the state devalues people based on 
their gender, race, immigration status, 
sexuality, ability — and supports the 
material deprivation of these same 
people through the extortion of the 
market. This creates a context in which 
people are vulnerable to violence of all 
kinds, including interpersonal violence. 

Within the mainstream anti-violence 
movement there has been a complete 
separation of these forms of violence 
— there is an individualizing of inter- 
personal violence, and often an analysis 
that only looks at gender, and only at 
a gender binary. What some of us are 
trying to do is to be more complex about 
the way we look at gender, race, class, 
sexuality, ability and so on. 


Where does the mainstream anti- 
violence movement’s reliance on the 
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criminal justice system — itself an 
institution of violence, domination 
and control – stem from? 

Right now I'm looking into the origins 
of the contemporary anti-violence 
movement in the 1970s. I think there's 
this idea that it had more radical roots, 
which I believe is true, but it also turned 
quite quickly — or at least some aspects 
of it — to a focus on the criminal justice 
system. I think this probably started 
out as an attack against the police, who 
were not taking violence against women 
seriously. But what it turned out to be, 
and quite early on, was a collaboration 
between the anti-violence movement 
and the criminal justice system. 

There was a pretty immediate deradi- 
calization of the movement at that 
point. It silenced the responses of huge 
portions of the feminist movement who 
would have otherwise been mounting 
pressure against, and had a critical 
response to, criminalization. 


A report from Statistics Canada 
released earlier this year indicates 
that only 22 per cent of domestic vio- 
lence occurrences are reported to the 
police, a figure that has been declin- 
ing steadily over the past decade. Why 
are women increasingly choosing not 
to go to the police in these situations? 

Having worked a lot with immigrant 
communities, І can say that for many 
women it would be very unwise to 
go to the criminal justice system, 
particularly if they are undocumented. 
There was a time when there was some 
degree of separation between the police 
and immigration, but that's not true 
anymore. 

You have people who may be seeking 
safety, but they know that contacting 
the police may result in deportation or 
detention, not only of themselves, but 

of a partner, or whomever — somebody 
who's causing harm, but not necessar- 
ily somebody that they want to end up 
incarcerated, or possibly deported. 

There are more and more classes of 
people who are under attack by the state, 
and it has become clear to many people 
that calling the police will bring harm 
against themselves — not only in immi- 

grant communities, but also in queer 
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ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY ACCOUNTABILITY 


> HOW DO WE ADDRESS VIOLENCE W/THIN OUR COMMUNITIES? 


We are told to call the police and rely on the criminal justice system to address violence 
within our communities. However, if police and prisons facilitate or perpetrate violence 
against us rather than increase our safety, how do we create strategies to address 


child abuse, that don't rely on police or prisons? 


Community accountability is one critical option. Community 
accountability is a community-based strategy, rather than a 
police/pnson-based strategy, to address violence within our 
communities. Community accountability is a process in 
which a community — a group of friends, a family, a church, a 
workplace, an apartment complex, a neighborhood, etc. — 
work together to do the following things 


Provide 
SAFETY & SUPPORT t 
to community members 


who are violently targeted that 


RESPECTS THEIR 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


community, and 





violence within our communities, including domestic violence, sexual violence, and 


Create and affirm 
VALUES & PRACTICES 
that resist abuse and 
oppression and encourage 
safety, support, and 
accountability 


*— COMMUNITY —* 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


Commit to ongoing 
development of all members of the 


itself, to TRANSFORM THE 
POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
that reinforce oppression 
and violence 





Work with family 
members of a survivor 


to enhance support for 
that person. 











ground,” mobilizin 
k to agree to res 


and Sexual harassment 








Develop sustainable 
strategies to ADDRESS 
COMMUNITY MEMBERS’ 
ABUSIVE BEHAVIOR, 
creating a process for them 
to account for their 
actions and transform 
their behavior 


the community 








SOURCE FOR BOTH SIDEBARS 


“Law ENFORCEMENT VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN OF COLOR & TRANS PEOPLE OF COLOR: A CRITICAL IN 


TERSECTION OF GENDER VIOLENCE ₪ STATE VIOLENCE” INCITE! WOMEN OF COLOR AGAINST VIOLENCE. WWW.INCITE-NATIONAL.ORG 


and transgender communities, in which 
there has been an enormous amount of 
police brutality. I also know that a lot of 
women experiencing domestic violence 
and sexual assault have themselves been 
criminalized as a result of mandatory 
arrest policies, in which the person 
seeking safety is often the person who 
is actually arrested. 


How do you define community in 
the context of community account- 
ability? Is there a risk of fostering a 
romanticized notion of communities, 
which have not for the most part dem- 
onstrated a serious commitment to 
addressing sexism, homophobia and 
interpersonal violence, or a capacity 
to respond to violence effectively? 


Given that people are to varying 
degrees isolated from meaningful 
community connections, can we 
assume that community accountabil- 
ity is an option for everyone? 

I definitely think that we can roman- 
ticize community. I also think that for 
those who are on the ground working 
on this, at least the ones I know, their 
romance ends pretty quickly. 

On the one hand, a large part of the 
anti-violence movement doesn't really 
think that community is capable of any- 
thing. But I also think that we're going 
to figure out what community means as 
we do this work оп the ground. Through 
Creative Interventions, people are asked 
who they think their community is in 
that moment — who are the people they 





— 


circumstances. 








2 WHAT DOES COMMUNITY ACCOUNTABILITY LOOK LIKE? 


Community-based responses to violence have a long history in many of our 
communities and networks, and have often been developed in contexts where we could 
not rely on the state or larger community to protect us from violence (such as Black 
communities in the slavery and post-slavery eras, immigrant communities, queer 
communities, and Indigenous communities). But these practices may not necessarily be 
called “community accountability” and can look very different depending on the 


Community accountability can be about directly addressing violence as well creating 
| on-going practices within our relationships and broader networks that are opposed to 
oppression and violence. Networks of people can develop a community accountability 
politic by engaging in anti-violence/anti-oppression education, building relationships 
based on values of safety, respect, and self-determination, and nurturing a culture of collective responsibility, 
connection, and liberation. Community accountability is not just a reaction — something that we do when someone 
behaves violently — it is also proactive — something that is ongoing and negotiated among everyone in the 
community. This better prepares us to address violence if and when it happens 
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can rely on? That sounds very abstract, 
but when you're facing a very concrete 
situation of interpersonal violence, it's 
no longer abstract. It becomes "okay, 
can I count on my workplace, can I 
count on my organizations, my family 
and friends? Am I connected with more 
of an identity-based community that 
might not even just be local, it might be 
across state lines, across national lines?" 
and so on. 


What does community accountabil- 
ity and collective action against sexual 
violence look like in practice? What 
strategies have you found effective, 
both in responding to interpersonal 
violence, and also addressing the root 
causes of violence? 

Creative Interventions is one among 
many organizations that have been 
trying to come up with answers on the 
ground to practical, as well as political 
questions. One of the first things we do 
is to take as a starting point whomever 
it is who is looking to intervene in 
violence. This is a departure from the 
mainstream anti-violence movement, 
which always starts with the individual 
survivor. What we are doing differently, 
right from the start, is breaking away 
from the idea that this is solely about an 
isolated victim or survivor of violence. 
An intervention might begin with a 
survivor, but it might also begin with 
the person doing harm, or it might be 
friends and family. 

Part of community accountability is 
recognizing that we are all affected by 
interpersonal violence, some of us more 


directly than others, and we all also have 


a role to play in changing the conditions 
that support violence. 


What does accountability mean in 
practice? Whatis it exactly that we are 
demanding of, and expecting from, a 
person who has caused harm? 

That is a question that we raise 
constantly, in part because we have 
discovered how much we are bound 
to, and tied by, the kinds of notions of 
justice that we've been socialized with. 
Even though we use the word account- 
ability, we know how much it still gets 
tied in with the idea of punishment. 
That's something we are constantly 
trying to break down, and we don't have 
the vocabulary that fits it. 

What we are trying to move away from 
is the idea that accountability means 
putting somebody up against the wall, 
and using punishment and force to get 
someone to admit what they did and 
take responsibility. At the same time, 
we don't want to avoid force entirely, or 
avoid using any kind of authority. 

It's been a struggle, and that's why 
we've had to reach out across different 
community organizations and ask "how 
did you do this in a way that didn't repro- 
duce punishment, and didn't reproduce 
collusion?" I wish I could give you the 
answer right now. We're still raising 
these questions. 

Accountability involves acceptance, 
not only on the part of the individual 
who did harm, but also by the commu- 
nity. An acceptance of the consequences 
of attitudes and actions that one might 


We are all affected by 
interpersonal violence, 
and we all have a role 
to play in changing 
the conditions that 
support violence. 


not have been aware of, and the humility 
to listen to another person's perspective 
that you may not have held... these 
are all components of what we think 
accountability is. 


What is the role of survivors in 
community accountability processes? 

That's another thing that we are in 
a bit of a grey area to define. Whereas 
the anti-violence movement claims 
to be survivor-centred (although I 
would argue against that), Creative 
Interventions has explicitly said that we 
are not survivor-centred. I know that 
makes a lot of people uncomfortable. 
That's not to say there is not a specific 
and special consideration to be made 
of the survivors' perspectives and 
experiences, their knowledge about 
what happened, and their perspectives 
regarding how to proceed. 

In some situations that may mean that 
there's a survivor-defined process, but we 
also wanted to step back from that and 
say that that may not always be the case. 
Тһеге may be situations in which other 
community members would be more at 
the centre of a response to violence, and 
there may bea stage at which it becomes 
more of a collective experience. 

What we are asking ourselves is, how 
can it bean overall liberatory experience 
for everybody? What do we do when 
that is sometimes at odds with what the 
survivor wants? We have to get better at 
dealing with these complexities. © 


For more information about Creative Inter- 
ventions, visit www.creative-interventions.org 
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BUT 
ICA YEE, RACIALICIOUS СОМ, "INDIGENOUS 
SAM 


IN A VERY REAL WAY, EVERYTHING WE HAVE AS CITIZENS 
OF “CANADA” COMES FROM GENOCIDE. THIS 1S PARTICULARLY 
RELEVANT WHEN IT COMES TO REPRODUCTIVE TECHNOLOGIES 
AND "MODERN; “WESTERN” MEDICAL PRACTICES. WE OFTEN 
HEAR ABOUT THE WITCH HUNTS THAT TOOK PLACE IN NEW-MODERN 
EUROPE, FOR INSTANCE, BUT WE RARELY HEAR ABOUT THEIR ACTUAL PURPOSE: 


WERE NOT THE ONLY ONES WITHA 
KNOWLEDGE. WOMEN OF 


RIES OFTHIS BUT OF ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION IN THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES OF 
THEIR OWN COMMUNITIES. 


OF COLOUR AND KIDS IN 
ARE BEING COERCIVELY 
-PROVERA? 


POOR AND RURAL COMMU 
HAVING THE MOST RESTRI 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZED TERROR 
AGAINST WOMEN IN WESTERN 
EUROPE THAT LASTED OVER 500 
YEARS, FROM THE ізтн TO THE 
17TH CENTURIES." , 
—BUTCH LEE 


"EURO-CAPITALISM 

FIRST AROSE THROUGH 

THE ERA OF THE 
WITCH-HUNT — 


TO CONSOLIDATE STATE AND CHURCH 
POWER THROUGH THE APPROPRIATION OF 
LAND AND RESOURCES, AND TO CONTROL 
THE DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE BY 
ENDING THE LIVES OF THOSE WHO TOOK 
THIS INTO THEIR OWN HANDS, PRIMARILY 

WOMEN, WHO WERE THE KEEPERS OF 

ALMOST ALL PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 

REGARDING WOMEN’S HEALTH. 


IE DEATH TOLL OF THE WITCH HUNTS 5 
UNKNOWN. SOME ACCOUNTS TELL OF 
TOWNS WHERE ONLY ONE OR TWO 

WOMEN WERE LEFT ALIVE. 


NI 


TH LEE, THE MILITARY STRATEGY OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, KERSPLEBEDEB PRESS, 


D LAA "emm DOCAIEDA ENO TUE KINÉ” Wirral 


FEMINISM AND CULTURAL 
VOL y "EUGENICS, WOMEN OF COLOUR, AND REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH: THE SAGA CON- 
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Witches, Midwives & Nurses 
A History of Women Healers 


Witches 
Midwives 
& Nurses 


Feminist Press, 2010 (2nd edition) 
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Reviewed by Jane Kirby 
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n the classic zine Witches, Midwives & Nurses: A History of 

Women Healers, republished as a book with a new intro- 

duction in 2010, authors Deirdre English and Barbara 
Ehrenreich provide an overview of the repression and exclu- 
sion of women lay healers in Europe and the United States. 
The authors explore the connection between the witch hunts 
in Europe and attempts to eliminate and discredit women 
healers, as well as the rise of an elitist and male-dominated 
medical establishment in the United States. 

Although times have certainly changed since the original 
edition was published in 1973, with more women entering 
medical school, and midwifery and nursing gaining increased 
legitimacy, much of the authors’ original analysis remains 
poignant today. “For all our gains,’ state the authors at the 
end of their new introduction, “we clearly have our work cut 
out for us” 

The authors begin by detailing the justifications for the 
witch hunts which took place in Europe throughout the 14th 
and 17th centuries and saw an estimated 50,000 to 100,000 
of mostly peasant women killed, often in times of social 
upheaval and rebellion. Although multiple explanations for 
the witch hunts exist, the authors assert that witches were 
targeted because they “represented a political, religious and 
sexual threat” to the existing order. They emphasize that the 
witch hunts were not the product of mass hysteria, but rather 
followed “well-ordered, legalistic procedures” coordinated 
by an unholy alliance of the Church, the state, and the 
newly-emerging medical profession. The “crimes” of witches 
included unabashed female sexuality, providing contraceptive 
devices or procuring abortion, and knowledge of the healing 
arts, all of which were considered signs of concert with the 
devil. The crime of being a healer, in particular, gained new 
strength with the rise of the medical profession in Europe, 
from which women were formally barred due to their exclu- 
sion from the universities, with untrained healers dismissed 
as witches. 

English and Ehrenreich illuminate the exclusions and class 
biases that were inherent in the establishment of professions 
such as medicine, which they liken to “the creation ofa ruling 
class.” Professionalization, they say, was intended as much to 
solidify the legitimacy and dominance of a particular group 
within a given discipline as to indicate technical competence. 

In the case of the American medical establishment, they 
explain how the rise of formally trained medical doctors 
— overwhelmingly male, white and upper-class — came to 
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dominate both lay healers and those trained in more acces- 
sible medical training facilities that opened in the wake of 
the Popular Health Movement of the 1830s and '40s. The 
Movement saw a proliferation of new medical philosophies 
and an emphasis on mild, preventative care that contrasted 
sharply with the "heroic" and often dangerous cures offered by 
formally trained doctors. In the early years, formally trained 
doctors had no significant scientific knowledge over these 
more community-based or lay healers, until philanthropic 
foundations began to intervene, dictating who received fund- 
ing to acquire newly emerging scientific knowledge. With the 
subsequent emergence of licensing laws that gave formally 
trained doctors a monopoly on all medical knowledge, lay 
healers, including midwives, were slowly discredited. 

These insights about the perils of professionalization 
hold new relevance today, with midwifery now a regulated 
profession in several Canadian provinces, usually requiring 
a specialized undergraduate degree and membership in a 
professional organization. These changes have been useful 
in many respects (midwifery care is now covered by public 
health care systems in many provinces, for example, mak- 
ing it more accessible outside of the upper-middle classes, 
and ensuring that midwives are respected and adequately 
compensated for their services), but the professionalization 
of midwifery has not come without controversy. Many have 
worried that the requirement of a university degree for prac- 
tice would make midwifery elitist, taking midwifery care out 
of marginalized communities and fundamentally changing 
the spirit of midwifery practice. If there is a limitation to this 
second edition, it is that the authors do not delve deeply into 
the complexities of the emergence of midwifery as a profes- 
sionalized discipline in their new introduction — an omission 
that seems significant in light of the fervency of their earlier 
critiques of professionalization. 

Nevertheless, Witches, Midwives & Nurses provides a useful 
historical reflection point in which to consider the current 
trajectory of midwifery care and health care more broadly. By 
providing an overview of how midwives and other women and 
lay healers were excluded from the medical profession, the 
book raises useful questions for considering the implications 
of having midwives included as part of a state-sanctioned, 
professionalized health care system. We can only hope that 
the publication ofthis new edition, considered in the current 
context, inspires a new generation to explore the way forward 
for socially conscious, community-based health care. 6 
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| Noah P. Evanchuk* 


Barristers & Solicitor 


Criminal Defence 
Drug Defence 

Real Estate Law 
Health Care Directives 
Powers of Attorney 
Wills & Estates 


noahGevanchuklaw.ca 
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QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


"We have been lost to each other for 


so long. My name means nothing to you 


My memory is dust. This is not your fault, 


or mine. The chain connecting mother to 
daughter was broken and the word passed 
to the keeping of men, who had no way 
of knowing... And now you come to me 
women with hands and feet as soft as a 
queens, with more cooking pots than you 
need, so safe in child-bed and so free with 
your tongues. You come hungry for the story 
that was lost. You crave words to fill the great 
silence that swallowed me, and my mothers, 
and my grandmothers before them.” 
SELAH IN THE RED TENT 
BY ANITA DIAMANT 


How can 1 explain it to you?’ she said 
quietly. ‘We're - uwiklani - entangled 
Pawel, Lucjan, and me. So many times we've 
saved each other over the years; perhaps it's 
as simple as that... Sometimes Pawel goes 
to sit with him, but it's me he needs. It's my 
hands he needs. I stay with him until he falls 
asleep... Do I have a name for it? It's not a 
love affair, not a romance we're having, not 
something psychological, not an arrange 
ment — it's more like... a disaster at sea: 
‘You're a family; said Jean.” 

ANNE MICHAELS, THE WINTER VAULT 


Suggestions for Quotes from the Underground are we 


"Some day there will be girls and women 
whose name will no longer signify merely 
an opposite of the masculine, but some- 
thing in itself, something that makes one 
think, not of any complement and limit, 
but only of life and existence: the feminine 
human being 

Ihis advance will (at first much against 
the will of the out-stripped men) change 
the love-experience... will alter it from the 
ground up, reshape it into a relation that is 
meant to be of one human being to another, 
no longer of man to woman. And this more 
human love... will resemble that which we 
are preparing with struggle and toil, the 
love that consists in this, that two solitudes 
protect and border and salute each other.” 

RAINER MARIA RILKE (1875-1926), 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG POET 
Ihe way - the only way — to have an 
intense and fulfilling personal (sexual) re- 
lationship is not for the couple to look into 
each other's eyes, forgetting about the world 
around them, but, while holding hands, to 
look together outside, at a third point (the 
Cause for which both are fighting, in which 
both are engaged)? 
SLAVOJ ŽIŽEK, WELCOME TO THE 
DESERT OF THE REAL 


Icome апа can be sent to editor@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Just watch. Environmentalists 


will vse this to push 


{heir agenda 5 





phanie McMillan .осоу 





KEEP YOUR FINGER 
ON THE PULSE 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
BRIARPAT CH 


~ 


BRIARPAT CH IS... 


“...#ге$һ, imaginative and 
tough. This is writing 
by freethinkers for 
freethinkers. Canadians 
are lucky to have a magazine 
so committed to truth, 
justice and inspiration.” 


-NAOMI KLEIN 


"...honest, insightful, 
and incendiary. Read 


Briarpatch, and then 
go start the revolution.” 


-DERRICK JENSEN 


FOUR EASY WAYS 
TO SUBSCRIBE: 


1. Call 1.866.431.5777 
2. Subscribe online: 


briarpatchmagazine.com/webstore 


3. Send a cheque for $28.95 to: 
Briarpatch / 2138 Mcintyre St./ 


Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 


4. Subscribe to our digital edition: 
briarpatchmagazine.com/digital 
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SUSTAINER PROFILE £8: 


Terry Toews 





Deeper Roots: 
Celebrating one full year of 
Briarpatch's community-supported 
media campaign! 





Last spring Briarpatch launched a campaign to Farmer, feminist and former teacher Terry Toews is one of 
double our Sustaining Subscriber base. Briarpatch 5 /ongest-standing Sustainers. She lives on an organic 
At the end of its first year, the Deeper Roots farm near Swift Current, Saskatchewan, where she and her partner 
campaign has proven a walloping success, grow lentils, peas and grains. As ап avid reader whos flipped 
bringing in almost $16,000 in annual revenue. through her fair share of literature, she knows a thing or two about 

good reading. Twenty years ago, a friend recommended Briarpatch 


Thanks to the almost 100 readers who started or to her and she $ been a subscriber ever since. 


increased their monthly donations over the past 
What first got you interested in social justice? 


year, Briarpatch is now more resilient than 

ever! I don't remember there being one particular spark that lit the 
activist within. I have been interested in these kinds of issues 

If you haven't had a chance to sign up there's still since I was a teenager, or even before. I’ve heard it called “ап 

а ! 5 Е 3 overdeveloped sense of fair play" (which was not meant as a 
time! We'll continue to offer a copy of Censored ; ; 655475: 
А à compliment, but it works for me!). 
2011, a collection of the top 25 news stories 
from the past year that were censored by the What do you do for fun? 


We host a potluck supper once a month, and we enjoy getting 


mainstream press, to all new Sustainers of $25 or 
together with friends for board games or cards. I like any 


more for as long as supplies last. 
kind of social gathering, especially if there's dancing! I also 
Community-Supported Media. volunteer as a tutor at the Welcome Centre in Swift Current, and 
Good for you, good for us. at a used book store run by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 
- -- -- -- -- -- ------- - — 4 
Yes! Sign те up as а Briarpatch Sustainer. | What's your favourite book? 
Usually whatever book I'm reading at the moment! I have a 


| authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 


Г] $100 0 $500 $250 $100 Other: $ 


| particular fondness for Margaret Atwood, Alice Walker, Barbara 
Kingsolver, Gloria Steinem, Louise Penny and Rohinton Mistry. 
If I have to name just one though, To Kill A Mockingbird by 








Name: І ; : 
Harper Lee ranks right up there. So does The Gates of the Sun 

Address; и ВЫ ТЫ ec םיסה‎ _. шул. עו‎ | by Sharon Butala. 

City: 

Province: Postal code zo bue me eR. с. | What 40 you see as the most important issue facing 
—————— Canadians? 

Phone: | I think the environment is the most important because it affects 

Email: all the others. We have to learn to live differently or there won't 


Payment method: С Void cheque (enclosed) О Visa ГІ Mastercard | be much left of this planet. 
Exp 





Card #: | 
dev ШЕ. What do you like most about Briarpatch? 
eee a {сигар ША Ер) E гес m and that | may І ым rs HE that speaks directly to me in each 
j : ys agree with every point of view, but 
gepu | the new perspective is always interesting and good food for 
Май to: Briarpatch / 2138 McIntyre St. / Regina, SK / SAP 2R7 thought. Briarpatch helps me to be a more interesting person. 


ЇЗ I prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. | 
המוש ור וי ולכי ,ויק‎ 





The automatic monthly donations of the following 

Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of 

stable, ongoing revenue. 
Sustainers receive an automatically renewing 


subscription, printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, 


a special annual newsletter produced exclusively for 
Sustainers and a permanent vacation from receiving our 


renewal notices and biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 
Jennie Abell 
Orrawa, ON 
P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 


REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 

REGINA, SK 

Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 

Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 

David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 

Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Bames-Connell 
La RoNcr, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
DURHAM, ON 


Craig Bavis 





REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Jennie Bell 
Orrawa, ON 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DartmMoutn, NS 
Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
Sr. ALBERT, AB 
Michael Berenbaum 
CALGARY, AB 
Trevor Berry 
Campbece River, BC 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 





Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 
VEn woop, SK 
Dawn Birchard 
Winpsor, ON 
Ken Bird 
Ottawa, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
FonT Qu'ArPrLLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
Toronto, ON 
Wm. Alex Bruning 
WINNIPEG, MB 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Barbara Byers 
OrTAWA, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
BunNAnv, BC 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
DMONTON, AB 
David Claflin 
Toronto, ОМ 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Trudy Connor 
La RONGE, SK 
Pat Christie 
Powe vt River, BC 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, BC 
K. & D. Collier 
Кер Deer, AB 
Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 





Ann Marie Cook 
AIRDRIE, AB 
Robert Cosbey 
REGINA, SK 
K. Jean Cottam 
Orrawa, ON 
Keith Cowan 


REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Bev Currie 
Swirr Current, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Shem Cybulski & Ron Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Dale D'Arcy 
,יא וא‎ ON 


Ron de la Hey 
Virpen, МВ 





Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANC AND, BC 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 


Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowatt, SK 


David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, BC 
Erika Dyck 
SASKATOON, SK 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 


Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moost Jaw, SK 
Irish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Giles Endicott 
TORONTO, ON 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Anne-Marie Elderkin 
HALIFAX, NS 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jesse Fralic 
HALIFAX, NS 
Donna Frandsen & 
Tim Davies 
Warrous, SK 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Jason Freeman 
REGINA, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brigitte Gemme 
VANCOUVER, ВС 
Jennifer Gibbs 
TORONTO, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
TonóNTO, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
НлиғАХ, NS 


C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Tamara Harder & 
Deron Staffen 
REGINA, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 


Leora Harlington 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 





Robert Haughian 
NonTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinmann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
L.C. Highgate 
TonoNTO, ON 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 


SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 


I. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele Howland 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Marlene Hughes 
CHAPLIN, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, BC 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Ed Janis 
REGINA, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Lester O. Jorgenson 
ABBEY, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
Ottawa, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Avery Kelly 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Keresztesi 
Токомто, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ihom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 
Hayley Kyle 
Grove Hitt, NB 
Erin Laing 
REGINA, SK 
Barry Lipton 
Toronto, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, QC 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
Сами, MB 


Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Sharon Lyons 
REGINA, SK 


Kent Macaulay 
SASKATOON, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Gord MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 








Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Margaret Mahood 
REGINA, SK 
"Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Match 
GRENFELL, SK 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Mawhinney: 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
Toronto, ON 


Sally McAfee 
Brentwoop Bay, ВС 


Dorothy & Robert 

McGeachy 

2 Sarnia, ON 

Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
SASKATOON, SK 


Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 
Іуеу McNeill 
SroNEWALL, MB 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CaLGary, AB 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, АВ 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 





By pledging a little money 
each month, you can add 
your name to the list of folks 
who make our work possible. 


Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Joan F. Murray 
KiNGSTON, ON 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Fraser Needham 
REGINA, SK 
lan Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
K.E. Norman 
Kincston, ON 
Jan Noppe 
Princeton, ВС 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, ВС 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
Ruth Pearce & Sara Allen 
WINNIPEG, МВ 
L.A. Peaker 
VERNON, ВС 
Jennifer Peirce 
Orrawa, ON 
Adam Perry 
Toronto, ON 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
R. N. Piper 
St MICHEL-BELL, ОС 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OrrAwA, ON 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kathleen Quinn 
Vancouver, ВС 
Diana Ralph 
Ortawa, ON 
Sherry Rapley 
MONTREAL, QC 
Tony Reddin 
BonsHaw, PE 
Kalissa Regier 
Laird, SK 
Martha Robbins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, ОС 
Ken Ryall 
Nanaimo, BC 
Douglas St. Christian 
SrRATFORD, ON 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
WyNYARD, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gerhard Scholten 
Moost JAw, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
George Shadlock 
SrONEWALL, MB 
Susanne Shaw 
KIMBERLEY, BC 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
Sarnia, ON 
David Surjik 
REGINA, SK 
Donald Sutherland 


SASKATOON, SK 


Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Randonn Swan 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 
Chelsea Sweeney 
REGINA, SK 
Katrina Szulga 
Krama, SK 
Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
Reet 
Philip Thomas & 
Marilyn McCall 
New HaMBERG, ON 
D J Thomson 
кїснмомр, BC 
Kevin Thompson 
White Rock, BC 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirr Current, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose JAw, SK 
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remember the exact moment I real- 

ized I had just spent the last five 

years of my life building the wrong 
type of *F*eminism. I was on a confer- 
ence call with my fellow women-of- 
colour organizers when my 10-year-old 
daughter interrupted me to declare that 
she had friends who were "hooking up" 
with older boys and men online. 

When the call was over, I asked her 
to expand on what she had said. As she 
described the "flirting" one boy had 
done with a friend of hers, I had to cut 
her off. There was another phone call I 
had to be on, and then emails and tweets 
to be posted. I told her wed talk again 
after I got my work done, and sent her 
off to play. But in that moment, a heavy, 
gnawing sensation that had been in my 
stomach for a while dug in a little deeper. 

It was not the first time that I had 
made my family wait in the name of 
work. There had been many weekends 
out of town, hours in front of the 
computer, and unexpected crises that 
had to be solved immediately. It wasn't 
that I loved my job. Most of the work 
I was doing wasn't even paid. And the 
stress was taking an incredible toll on 
my body. But it was “revolutionary.” It 

was "liberatory" and “world-changing.” 
I'd seen the changes with my own 


*F*eminism: institution-based 
feminism, led by organizations such 
as the Feminist Majority and the 
National Organization for Women 
and by self-described "professional 
feminists.” 


Mami media makers: radical women- 
of-colour organizers who recognize 
their motherhood (the mamihood) as 
a political identity that stands in stark 
contrast to the “mommyhood.” 
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eyes. Radical women-of-colour bloggers 
had claimed a space on the Internet, 
and Mami media makers had achieved 
a presence at major media conferences. 
What started out as a handful of blog- 
gers looking for friendship and support 
had become a political force that chal- 
lenged a singular *F*eminist agenda for 
all women. 

Ironically, however, my activism was 
doing nothing to address the potential 
gendered violence my daughter was 
facing, while leaving me little time or 
energy to help her as a mother. Instead 
of reaching out to her as she was and 
listening to her needs, I was expect- 
ing her to grow up and join me. I had 
made women-of-colour feminism the 
*F*eminism to follow — the singular 
movement around which she needed 
to shape her life and of which I was the 
leader. And as І ignored her needs, I 
also was ignoring my own: stretched 
dangerously thin between activism and 
parenting, my physical, emotional and 
mental health were at stake. 

After a lot of thinking, I decided to 
approach three women in my life to help 
me by becoming my daughter's rias. Tia 
is Spanish for aunt, but in the context of 
what I was looking for, a closer transla- 
tion would be auntie, or sista-friend — an 
adult woman acting as a loving mentor 
to a girl. I had never had the support of 
a circle of women in my family. So in 
asking the three women to act as tias 
to my daughter, 1 was also asking them 
to become my family. 

My daughter's tias do everything that 
most aunts would do — pick her up from 
school, help with homework, babysit 
— but their role also includes helping 
her learn how to organize. All activists 
themselves, they share their knowledge 
with her through shared activities 
like listening to music or going to the 
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What my daughter taught me about movement building 
By Berta Martinez 


museum. They help her participate in 
workshops at conferences and introduce 
her to organizing friends when she has 
questions they can't answer. 

As a result, organizing has become 
such a natural part of my daughter's 
world that when boys ganged up on an 
injured girl at school, her first response 
was to organize with the other girls. 
A group of them formed a protective 
barrier around the injured girl, another 
group threw balls at the boys to keep 
them at bay, and another group went 
to get the teacher. My daughter told me 
later that these actions just made sense 
to her. 

So far, the loving familia built around 
my daughter has not prevented other 
girls who know how to get around 
Internet parental controls from sharing 
their secrets with her. She still knows 
and interacts with girls who are more 
interested in hooking up than playing 
four-square. But now she has several 
sources of support as she works her way 
through life — people who are listening 
specifically for her voice, looking for 
her presence, and who help her make 
healthy, liberatory decisions. 

In centring and prioritizing my 
daughter, societal pressure for me to 
be asupermother has eased. It's opened 
space for creativity, ambiguity, and free 
time that Га never had before. And 
more importantly, I no longer feel as if 
I am building the wrong thing. Every 
day I look at my daughter and the 
community that loves her and I know 
that we are building a world where the 
safety of 10-year-old brown girls is 
expected and normalized. How could 
that be wrong? © 


A longer version of this article first 
appeared in the Summer 2010 issue of 
The Scholar & Feminist Online. 
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